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In  appearance  the  sun  seems  to  be  a 
large  ball  of  fire,  rising  in  the  east  every 
morning  and  setting  in  the  west  every 
■evening.     Nor  does  it  look  very  far  dis- 
tant from  us ;  but  by  the  most  accurate 
observations  made  in  modern  times,  its 
distance  is  about  ninety-two  and  a  half 
million   miles    from    the    earth,   though 
sometimes  it  is  nearer  and  at  other  times 
farther  away  than  this,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence in  extreme  distances  is  about  three 
million  miles.     The   reason  for  this   is 
that  the  path  which  the  earth  describes 
around  the  sun  in  one  year  is,  like  the 
paths  of  all  the  moons  and  all  the  other 
planets,  not  a  circle  but  an  ellipse,  that 
is,  a  figure  something  like  a  circle  length- 
ened out  a  little.     The  sun  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  this  figure,  but  a  little  to  one 
side  in  the  direction  of  the  long  diameter. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  earth 
in  its  course  around  the  sun  will  come 
nearer  to  it  than  at  others,  thus  causing 
the  change  of  distance  mentioned  above. 
It  happens  that  we  are  nearest  to  the 
sun  about  mid-winter  and  farthest  away 
about  mid-summer.      One   might  think 
from  this  that  we  get  more  heat  in  winter 
than  in  summer;    and  if  there  were  no 
other  causes  at  work  to  make  up  far  more 
than  the  difference,  this  would  really  be 
the  case. 

The  sun's  diameter  or  distance  through 
is  about  860,000  miles,  and  yet  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  about  a  foot  wide.  We  can 
readily  see  why  it  should  appear  so  small 
if  we  only  think  for  a  moment  of  its  im- 


mense distance ;  it  must  be  a  very  large 
body  to  be  seen  at  all  so  far  away.  Com- 
pared with  the  earth,  it  is  about  1,245,000 
times  as  large.  In  fact  so  large  that  we 
could  place  the  earth  in  its  center,  and  the 
moon,  though  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion miles  away,  would  have  room  to 
move  freely  with  nearly  200,000  miles  be- 
yond, before  the  sun's  surface  would  be 
reached. 

The  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  not  very  heavy,  not  quite  one  and  a 
half  times  as  heavy  as  water,  so  that  it  is 
not  near  so  many  times  larger  in  weight 
than  the  earth,  as  it  is  in  size,  for  the 
material  of  which  the  earth  is  composed 
weighs   about  five   and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  water,  bulk  for  bulk.     If  any- 
thing has  weight  it  is  because  the  earth,  by 
the  attractive  force  of  gravitation  draws 
it  down  towards  its  center,  and  if  the  earth 
were  much  heavier  than  it  is  it  would 
draw  down  with    still   greater  force  so 
that  everything  would  weigh  much  more. 
Now  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  one  pound 
here  would  weigh  there  about  twenty- 
seven  pounds.   Here  a  body  falls  toward 
the  center  of  the  earth  sixteen  feet  the 
first  second,  but  on  the  sun  it  would  fall 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate 
the   amount  of   heat  radiated  from  the 
sun  to  us  in  one  year,  and  some  of  these 
have  been  quite  successful,  so  that  we 
can  present  them  in  a  tangible  form.     If 
the  rays  of  the  sun  could  be  spread  equal- 
ly all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they 
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would  be  sufficient  to  melt  a  sheet  of  ice 
three  and  a  half  inches  thick,or  in  one  year 
a  layer  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 

The  great  scientists  of  modern  times 
have  tried  to  find  out  the  temperature  of 
the  sun,  but  their  results  differ  so  widely 
that  we  can  place  but  very  little  confi- 
dence in  them;  thus  Secchi,  the  great 
Italian  astronomer,  estimates  it  at  several 
million  degrees,  while  Dulong  and  Petit 
make  it  not  many  times  greater  than  that 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

We  can  have  little  idea  of  the  exceed- 
ing brilliancy  of  the  sun  unless  we  com- 
pare its  light  with  some  of  our  brightest 
artificial  lights.  Most  of  these  when 
placed  between  the  eye  and  the  sun  ap- 
pear like  black  spots  upon  its  surface. 

If  we  look  at  the  sun  with  a  piece  of 
well  smoked  glass,  we  will  see  that  its 
surface  is  not  of  uniform  brightness,  be- 
ing much  darker  around  the  margin  than 
at  the  center.  The  sun  is  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere,  like  the  earth,  and  hence 
the  light  that  comes  from  the  margin 
must  go  through  a  great  deal  more  at- 
mosphere than  that  which  comes  from 
the  center,  and  hence  a  great  deal  is  ab- 
sorbed before  it  comes  here.  The  reader 
can  readily  draw  a  figure  to  represent  the 
sun,  and  another  circle  outside  of  this  to 
represent  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  he  will  readily  see  how  the 
above  fact  is  true. 

To  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  sun,  we  must  make  use  of 
a  telescope  to  examine  its  surface  more 
closely.  In  using  an  ordinary  spy  glass 
some  deeply  colored  glass  must  be  used 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  heat  and  light. 
When  large  telescopes  are  used,  such  as 
are  found  in  our  great  observatories,  the 
sun's  surface  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
oblong  masses  that  look,  according  to 
some,  like  so  many  willow  leaves  joined 
together  and  overlapping  each  other,  but 
according  to  others  they  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  irregular  masses  of  clouds, 
with  dark  spaces  between  them,  as  seen 
on  a  cloudy  day.  These  cloud-like 
masses   have   again   been  resolved   into 


still  smaller  masses,  that  look  very  much 
like  rice  grains;  and  under  very  favor- 
able circumstances  these  rice  grains  have 
again  been  resolved  into  still  smaller 
masses  called  granules. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  spots  were  dis- 
covered on  the  sun's  surface.  The  first  to 
see  these  was  Fabritius  in  the  year  i6ir, 
though  we  have  accounts  of  their  having 
been  seen  long  before  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  these  seem  quite  improbable. 

The  astronomer  Scheiner  first  offered 
an  explanation,  stating  that  they  were 
small  planets  very  near  to  the  sun,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  their  revolution 
around  the  great  center  of  our  system, 
they  passed  between  us  and  the  sun,  and 
thus  looked  like  black  spots  upon  its 
surface.  Scheiner  himself,  no  doubt 
disbelieved  in  this  theory,  but  advanced 
it  simply  to  suit  the  ideas  of  religious 
people  of  those  times,  who  accepted 
it  as  a  doctrine  of  their  religion,  that 
the  sun  was  absolutely  pure,  and  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  suppose  its  surface  de- 
faced by  black  spots.  In  fact,  in  those 
times  it  was  almost  risking  one's  life  to 
advance  anything,  no  matter  how  well 
established,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  very  few  of 
whom  based  their  theories  on  actual  ob- 
servation, but  rather  relied  upon  the  im- 
agination. Galileo  showed  that  the  spots 
must  be  connected  with  the  sun's  sur- 
face. They  always  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sun,  and 
pass  across  its  disk  to  the  western  edge, 
in  about  fourteen  days,  when  they  disap- 
pear, and  sometimes  after  another  four- 
teen days  they  make  their  appearance  on 
the  eastern  edge  again,  though  very 
much  changed,  but  still  not  so  much  as 
not  to  be  known  again.  This  movement 
plainly  indicates  to  us  that  the  sun  is 
turning  upon  its  axis,  and  we  would  no 
doubt  say  in  twenty-eight  days,  but  this 
is  not  quite  true,  as  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  also  going  around  the  sun  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  spots,  though 
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of  course  not  so  fast,  and  hence  we  see 
them  longer  than  we  would  if  we  should 
remain  stationary.  The  time  required 
for  the  sun  to  make  one  revolution  on  its 
axis  is  then  about  twenty-five  days ;  the 
exact  time  cannot  be  ascertained  as  the 
spots  themselves  are  moving  about  upon 
its  surface,  and  those  at  the  equator 
move  faster  than  those  farther  away. 

These  spots  are  constantly  changing 
in  form,  and  generally  appear  in  groups. 
They  seem  always  to  originate  in  those 
dark  spaces,  between  the  cloudlike  mass- 
es. They  continue  to  grow  for  some 
time,  then  divide  and  subdivide,  and  final- 
ly disappear.  These  spots  are  hollow,  as 
may  be  readily  seen  when  they  appear  or 
disappear  on  the  margin  of  the  sun,  where 
they  appear  like  notches.  The  center  of 
the  spot  is  bl'ack,  while  the  rim  or  border, 


in  most  cases,  is  of  a  lighter  color,  and 
looks  like  so  many  little  bright  ridges, 
with  dark  spaces  between  them,  running 
towards  the  center  of  the  spot. 

When  we  look  at  these  spots  through 
the  telescope,  we  are  almost  always  dis- 
appointed, as  we  generally  expect  too 
much.  With  a  small  telescope  they  gen- 
erally appear  no  larger  than  a  pin  head. 
But.  we  must  not  judge  from  this  that 
they  are  small,  for  some  have  been  seen 
fifty  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  in 
1858  one  was  seen  one  hundred  and  sev- 
en thousand  miles  broad,  while  in  1839 
Captain  Davis  saw  one  which  he  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand miles  in  diameter.  Spots  so  large 
that  the  earth  could  not  fill  them,  can  be 
seen  at  almost  any  time. 

Quebec. 
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MULOKI. 

As  a  marvelous  example,  in  this  world 
of  shortsighted  selfishness,  of  devotion  to 
God  and  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  com- 
mend us  to  the  four  sons  of  Mosiah  and 
their  fellow  missionaries,  who  spent  four- 
teen years  of  their  youthful  primes  in 
seeking  to  save  their  bitterest  and  most 
unrelenting  enemies. 

It  was  in  the  year  91  before  the  Mes- 
siah's advent,  that  Amnion,  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  mission,  gathered  up  his 
brethren  and  associates  and  having  re- 
ceived the  blessings  of  the  king  and  the 
priesthood,  they  started  southward  on 
their  perilous  journey,  but  their  hands 
were  made  strong,  and  their  hearts 
swelled  with  faith  in  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob.  We  have  no  detailed  list  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  names  or  numbers  of 
those  who  accompanied  the  devoted 
princes,  one  of  whom  had  resigned  an 
earthly  crown  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  for 
the  hope  of  a  more  enduring  one  in 
heaven — but  we  have  the  assurance  that 


they  were  chosen  because  of  their  wor- 
thiness and  devotion.  Two  or  three  are 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of 
the  mission,  of  whom  Muloki  seems  to 
occupy  the  most  prominent  place,  and  it 
is  only  in  connection  with  this  mission 
that  his  name  appears  in  the  sacred 
record. 

When  the  missionaries,  after  commit- 
ting themselves  to  God,  separated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lamanites,  Ammon  went 
to  the  land  of  Ishmael,  and  Aaron  to 
Jerusalem,  but  we  are  not  informed 
whither  Muloki  first  bent  his  steps.  Be- 
fore long,  owing  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
people,  Aaron  was  compelled  to  leave 
Jerusalem;  he  then  passed  over  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Ani-Anti.  There 
he  discovered  Muloki  and  others  labor- 
ing with  much  zeal,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. Finding  their  efforts  unavailing, 
Aaron,  Muloki,  Ammah  and  their  com- 
panions departed  from  Ani-Anti  and 
went  over  to  the  land  of  Middoni,  which 
was  governed  by  a  king  named  Antiomno. 
Here  they  labored  zealously,  though  but 
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few  believed  in  their  words.  Before 
long,  the  wicked  raised  a  persecution, 
and  the  three  brethren  above  named  were 
cast  into  prison,  whilst  the  others  fled 
into  the  regions  round  about.  In  prison 
they  were  treated  with  great  cruelty,  they 
were  bound  with  strong  cords,  which  cut 
into  their  flesh;  they  were  deprived  of 
proper  food,  drink  and  clothing,  and 
otherwise  suffered  nameless  afflictions. 
After  many  days'  confinement,  they  were 
set  at  liberty  by  Antiomno,  through  the 
intercession  of  Lamoni,  the  converted 
king  of  the  land  of  Ishmael.  The  Lord 
had  revealed  to  Ammon  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  his  imprisoned  fellow  laborers, 
with  instructions  to  deliver  them.  When 
he  made  known  his  intention  to  Lamoni, 
the  latter  decided  to  accompany  him,  as 
Antiomno  was  his  friend,  and  would  lis- 
ten to  his  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
sufferers. 

When  Ammon  met  these  faithful 
brethren,  he  was  greatly  grieved  because 
of  their  naked,  wounded,  starved  and 
wretched  condition,  but  when  they  were 
delivered  they  enjoyed  a  season  of  grate- 
ful joy,  thanksgiving  and  mutual  con- 
gratulation. They  talked  over  their  la- 
bors, their  trials,  their  successes  and 
their  hopes,  and  when  the  injured  elders 
were  sufficiently  strengthened  they  again 
parted  to  renew  their  labors  in  the  minis- 
try; but  to  what  particular  land  Muloki 
then  went,  or  amongst  whom  he  so- 
journed, we  have  no  information. 


ZARAHEMLA. 

When  Mosiah,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty,  led  the  obedient  Ne- 
phites  northward  across  the  wilderness, 
they  found,  on  the  west  banks  of  the  river 
Sidon,  a  populous  city  of  whose  existence 
they  had  never  before  heard.  Its  people 
were  a  semi-civilized  and  irreligious  race, 
speaking  a  strange  language,  and  with 
many  habits  and  customs  different  from 
those  of  the  new  comers. 

The  meeting  must  have  been  a  per- 
plexing one  to  both  people.  Heretofore 
they  had  both  considered  themselves  the 


sole  owners  of  the  whole  continent.* 
Now  they  were  brought  face  to  face,  but 
unable  to  understand  each  other  by  rea- 
son of  their  different  modes  of  speech. 
We  often  read  in  history  of  the  irruption 
of  an  inferior  or  more  barbarous  race 
into  the  domains  of  a  more  highly  civil- 
ized one,  but  it  is  seldom,  as  in  this  case, 
that  the  superior  race  moves  en  masse, 
occupies  the  country  and  affiliates  with 
the  less  enlightened  people.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  first  feelings  of  the  old  set- 
tlers were  akin  to  awe  and  dismay  as 
they  learned  of  the  hosts  of  the  invaders 
that  were  marching  upon  them;  but  these 
feelings  were  soon  soothed  and  an  un- 
derstanding arrived  at  by  which  the  two 
people  were  united  into  one  nation. 
Though  the  Book  of  Mormon  gives  us 
no  details  on  this  point,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  arrangement 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  the 
direct  interposition  of  heaven,  by  and 
through  which  both  people  were  brought 
to  a  united  purpose  and  common  under- 
standing. 

When  the  Nephites  began  to  compre- 
hend the  language  of  their  new  fellow 
citizens,  they  found  that  they  were  the 
descendants  of  a  colony  which  had  been 
led  from  Jerusalem  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  the  year  that  that  city  was  des- 
troyed by  the  king  of  Babylon  (say  B. 
C.  589).  After  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  were  brought  across  the  great 
waters  and  landed  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  North  American  continent, 
and  in  after  years  migrated  southward  to 
the  place  where  they  were  discovered  by 
Mosiah  and  his  people.  At  this  time  their 
king  or  ruler  was  named  Zarahemla 
(about  B.  C.  200).  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Mulek,  a  son  of  Zedekiah  the  last 
king  of  Judah,  and  consequently  of  that 
tribe  and  of  the  house  of  David.  The 
reason  assigned  for  their  departure  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  their  degre- 
dation  and  the  corruption  of  their  lan- 


*  We  here  regard  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites 
as  offshoots  of  one  branch. 
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guage,  is  that  their  forefathers  brought 
with  them  from  their  ancient  home  in 
Palestine,  no  records  or  copies  of  the 
holy  scriptures  to  guide  them  and  pre- 
serve them  from  error  in  their  isolated 
land  of  adoption. 

When  the  two  races  amalgamated,  it 
was  decided  that  Mosiah  should  be  the 
king  of  the  united  people,  though  the 
Nephites  were  then  less  numerous.  This 
arrangement  probably  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  though  less  in  numbers  they 
were  the  most  civilized  and,  also  being 
worshipers  of  the  God  of  Israel,  they 
would  not  willingly  submit  to  be  ruled  by 
those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  His  laws. 
It,  however,  appears  to  have  been  agree- 
able to  both  parties,  and  the  people  of 
Zarahemla  were  soon  instructed  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  language  of 
*"the  Nephites.  The  city  was  hereafter 
known  as  the  city  of  Zarahemla,  and  the 


surrounding  regions  went  by  the  same 
name ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  country 
held  by  the  Nephites  was,  in  later  years, 
often  designated  the  land  of  Zarahemla 
in  contradistinction  to  the  land  of  Nephi, 
which  was  possessed  by  the  Lamanites. 

Of  the  history  of  the  colony  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years — or,  from  the  time 
Mulek  left  Jerusalem  to  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  his  descendants  by  the  Ne- 
phites— we  know  next  to  nothing.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  few  following  words : 
"And  at  the  time  that  Mosiah  discovered 
them,  they  had  become  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. Nevertheless,  they  had  had 
many  wars  and  serious  contentions,  and 
had  fallen  by  the  sword  from  time  to 
time;  and  their  language  had  become 
corrupted,  and  they  had  brought  no  re- 
cords with  them;  and  they  denied  the 
being  of  their  Creator;  and  Mosiah,  nor 
the  people  of  Mosiah,  could  understand 
them."  R. 
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Mrs.  Sigourney,  in  speaking  of  Captain 
Hemans'  desertion,  says:  "Ere  this 
period,  it  might  have  been  evident,  to  a 
close  observer,  that  uncongeniality  and 
indifference  were  stealing  over  the  cur- 
rent of  his  affections.  Those  quiet, 
mental  pleasures  in  which  she  found  so 
much  relaxation  from  care,  he  gradually 
ceased  to  appreciate  or  sustain.  He  had 
neither  the  wisdom  to  protect  the  genius 
that  was  casting  a  halo  around  his  own 
name,  nor  the  generosity  to  rejoice  in 
those  honors  that  were  its  natural  fruit. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  surrendered 
himself  to  literary  jealousy,  and  sus- 
picions of  a  grosser  nature,  yet  it  as 
fatally  extinguished  love,  and  as  fixedly 
settled  into  dislike  or  avestion.  The 
pangs  that  such  a  change  must  have 
wrought  in  a  heart  nurtured  from  cradle 
hours  by  the  fondest  sympathy,  and  from 
its  own  exquisite  structure  involving  the 


necessity  of  loving  and  being  loved,  are 
not  for  us  to  depict." 

A  favorite  and  much  loved  brother, 
Claude  Scott  Browne,  died  in  1821,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  at  Kingston, 
Upper  Canada.  Her  father  died  soon 
after,  at  Quebec. 

But  in  1827  Mrs.  Hemans  was  called 
upon  to  endure  one  of  the  severest  trials 
of  her  life — the  loss  of  an  adored  and 
adoring  mother.  Her  sister  says  that 
after  this  period  "  her  feeling  of  home 
shelter  and  security  was  gone  forever." 
Her  health  immediately  began  to  decline ; 
she  suffered  from  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  pains  in  the  side  and  chesty.  She 
writes  to  an  intimate  friend:  "  My  soul 
is  exceedingly  sorrowful,  dear  friend,  but, 
thank  God,  my  composure  is  returning, 
so  that  I  am  enabled  to  resume  those  du- 
ties that  so  imperiously  call  me  back  to 
life.  I  have  lost  the  faithful,  watchful, 
patient  love  that  for  so  many  years  has 
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been  donated  to  me  and  mine ;  and  I  feel 
that  the  void  it  has  left  behind  will  cause 
me  to  bear  a  yearning  heart  to  the  grave." 
Although  thus  afflicted  with  repeated 
bereavements  she  was  not  unhappy,  for 
she  was  constantly  occupied.  Her  chil- 
dren were  an  uninterrupted  source  of 
happiness  to  her;  and  poetry,  the  con- 
templation of  the  atonement,  the  love  and 
study  of  religion,  the  expansion  of  her 
mind  in  art  and  science,  and  the  cares  of  a 
household,  were  not  only  delightful  to  her 
but  absorbed  her  whole  time  and  attention. 
She  was  the  mother  of  five  children, 
whose  names  were  respectively:  Arthur, 
George,  Claude,  Henry  and  Charles.  All 
partook  of  her  religious  and  poetic  spirit, 
and  loved  her  almost  to  adoration. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  she  caught  a  se- 
vere cold,  which,  added  to  previous  dis- 
eases, produced  a  hopeless  decline.  "Dur- 
ing her  illness  she  would  often  repeat 
chapter  after  chapter  from  the  scriptures, 
and  whole  pages  of  sacred  poetry;  and 
she  would  retain  a  poem  in  her  memory 
for  weeks,  waiting  for  strength  to  place 
it  on  paper.  To  a  faithful  servant  who 
had  been  with  her  many  years  she  would 
sometimes  say— "O  Anna,  clo  you  not 
love  your  kind  Savior?  I  am  like  a  quiet 
babe  at  His  feet,  and  yet  my  spirit  is  full 
of  His  strength.  I  feel  as  a  tired  child, 
weary,  and  longing  to  mingle  with  the 
pure  in  heart."  Nature  continued 
beautiful  to  her  to  the  last.  '-'The 
song  of  a  bird,  the  breath  of  a  flower," 
were  always  cheerful  reminders  to 
her  of  the  God  whom  she  adored. 
A  biographer  says:  "The  wind  was  a 
constant  source  of  fanciful  excitement  to 
Mrs.  Hemans.  It  stirred  her  so  deeply 
when  it  was  high,  as  to  leave  her  after- 
wards fatigued  and  exhausted.  She  says 
of  it  softly  blowing: 

I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of  air — 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright 
wave, 
And  sighing  through  the  feathery  canes— hath 

power 
To  call  up  shadows  in  the  silent  hour 

From  the  dim  past  as  from  a  wizard's  cave ! 


"The  sea  was  ever  associated  with 
melancholy  thoughts,  yet  she  never  suf- 
fered any  calamity  or  bereavement  from 
its  ravages.  Had  not  she  herself  de- 
clared that  '  rushing  torrents  '  also  were 
fraught  to  her  with  visionary  distress,  we 
might  conceive  her  troubled  with  asso- 
ciations of  separation  connected  with 
the  expanse  of  the  ocean.  '  To  me,'  she 
says,  '  there  is  no  more  perfect  emblem 
of  peace  than  that  expressed  by  the  scrip- 
tural phrase,  there  shall  be  no  more 
sea.'  " 

Miss  Jewsbury's  picture  of  Egeria,  in 
the  "  Three  Histories,"  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  is 
too  beautiful  to  pass  by  here: 

"  Egeria  was  totally  different  from  any 
other  woman  I  had  ever  seen  either  in 
Italy  or  England.  She  did  not  dazzle, 
she  subdued  me  ;  other  women  might  be 
more  commanding,  more  versatile,  more 
acute,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  exquisitely 
feminine. 

"Her  birth,  her  education,  but,  above 
all,  the  genius  with  which  she  was  gifted, 
combined  to  inspire  a  passion  for  the 
ethereal,  the  tender,  the  imaginative,  the 
heroic — in  one  word,  the  beautiful.  It 
was  in  her  a  faculty  divine,  and  yet  of 
daily  life — it  touched  all  things,  but,  like 
a  sunbeam,  touched  them  with  a  'golden 
finger.'  Anything  abstract  or  scientific 
was  unintelligible  and  distasteful  to  her; 
her  knowledge  was  extensive  and  vari- 
ous, but,  true  to  the  first  principle  of  her 
nature,  it  was  poetry  she  sought  in  his- 
tory, scenery,  character  and  religious  be- 
lief—poetry that  guided  all  her  studies, 
governed  all  her  thoughts,  colored  all 
her  conversation.  Her  nature  was  at 
once  simple  and  profound;  there  was  no 
room  in  her  mind  for  philosophy,  nor  in 
her  heart  for  ambition— the  one  was  filled 
by  imagination,  the  other  engrossed  by 
tenderness.  She  had  a  passive  temper, 
but  decided  tastes ;  any  one  might  influ- 
ence, but  very  few  impressed  her.  Her 
strength  and  her  weakness  alike  lay  in 
her  affections;  these  would  sometimes 
make  her  weep  at  a  word,  at  others,  im- 
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bue  her  with  courage,  so  that  she  was 
alternately  a  '  falcon-hearted  dove  '  and  a 
'reed  shaken  by  the  wind.'  Her  voice 
was  a  sad,  sweet  melody,  and  her  spirit 
reminded  me  of  an  old  poet's  description 
of  the  orange  tree,  with  its 

"Golden  lamps  hid  in  a  night  of  green," 

or  of  those  Spanish  gardens  where  the 
pomegranate  grows  beside  the  cypress. 
Her  gladness  was  like  a  burst  of  sunlight, 
and  if,  in  her  depressions,  she  resembled 
night,  it  was  night  bearing  its  stars. 

"I  might  describe  and  describe  for- 
ever, but  I  should  never  succeed  in  por- 
traying Egeria;  she  was  a  muse,  a  grace, 
a  variable  child,  a  dependent  woman,  the 
Italy  of  human  beings." 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  our 
subject,  and  must  break  abruptly  to  come 
back.  She  lingered  through  the  year 
1 834,  until  the  spring  of  1 835,  during  which 
time  she  had  received  the  tender,  watch- 
ful care  of  a  brother  and  sister  and  most  of 
her  children.  At  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  i6thof  May,  1835, 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  some 
of  her  sons  were  placed  in  positions  where- 
by they  were  likely  to  obtain  a  compe- 
tence. Arthur  was  still  in  Rome  with  his 
father;  George,  having  completed  his 
course  at  the  military  college  at  Soreze 
with  the  highest  praise  of  his  superiors, 
had  returned  and  accepted  a  position  as  en- 
gineer in  the  north  of  Irelandjfrom  whence 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  often  going  over 
to  Wales  to  cheer  and  comfort  his  inva- 
lid mother;  Claude  had  chosen  the  mer- 
cantile profession,  and,  having  received 
an  offer  from  the  United  States,  had 
sailed  for  this  country;  Henry  had  been 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  Charles,  the  young- 
est, considered  it  his  greatest  blessing 
never  to  have  been  separated  from  her. 

Of  her  genius  Mrs.  Sigourney  says: 
"To  analyze  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
seems  almost  arrogant,especially  in  these 
United  States,  where,  from  the  time  that 
our  beautiful  Trimountain  'first  pointed 
with  golden  finger '  to  this  daughter  of 


the  Muses,  she  has  been  followed  with 
an  intimate  and  loving  worship.  More 
than  any  other  female  poet  of  the  mother- 
land, she  has  been  naturalized  in  our 
new  western  world.  Some  of  them  may 
have  possessed  bolder  inventive  and 
tragic  power,  like  Joanna  Baillie ;  or  more 
of  the  high  old  Attic  spirit,  like  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning.  Yet  their  works 
have  lingered  rather  in  the  boudoirs  of 
wealth,  or  relied  for  full  appreciation  on 
the  classic  or  the  philosopher.  Emphati- 
cally has  she  been  styled  the  poet  of  her 
own  sex.  The  hopes,  the  affections,  the 
duties  of  woman,  as  woman,  find  expres- 
sion in  her  highest  eloquence  of  song." 

A.  A.  Watts,  a  critic  in  the  Literary 
Magnet  of  1826,  says  about  one  of  her 
poems:  "But  it  is  time  Mrs.  Hemans' 
poetry  were  allowed  to  speak  for  itself; 
in  making  extracts  from  it,  we  have  really 
been  as  much  puzzled  as  a  child  gather- 
ing flowers  in  a  lovely  garden — now  at- 
tracted by  a  rose,  straightway  allured  by 
a  lily,  now  tempted  by  a  stately  tulip,  and 
again  unsettled  by  a  breathing  violet,  or 
well-attired  woodbine.  We  do  think, 
however,  that  the  'Voice  of  Spring' is 
the  pride  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  parterre — 
the  rose  of  her  poetry." 

The  fastidious  Jeffrey  said;  "  If  taste 
and  elegance  be  titles  to  enduring  fame* 
we  might  venture  securely  to  promise 
that  rich  boon  to  the  author  before  us, 
who  adds  to  those  great  merits  a  tender- 
ness and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  an  ethe- 
real purity  of  sentiment,  which  could 
only  emanate  from  the  soul  of  a  woman. 
She  must  beware  of  becoming  too  volu- 
minous, and  must  not  venture  again  on 
anything  so  long  as  'The  Forest  Sanctu- 
ary.' But  if  the  next  generation  inherits 
our  taste  for  shorter  poems,  we  are  per- 
suaded it  will  not  readily  allow  her  to  be 
forgotten.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  she  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  touching  and  accomplished  writer 
of  occasional  verses  that  our  literature 
has  yet  to  boast  of." 

We  might  repeat  volumes  of  applause 
she  won  similar  to  the  above.     Suffice  it 
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to  say  that  among  her  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers and  most  intimate  friends  she  re- 
membered Sir  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Wilman,  Reginald  Heber,  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  Byron,  Professor  Norton,  Pro- 
fessor George  Wilson,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Miss  Mitford,  Caroline  Norton,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Mary  Howitt,  Hannah  More  and 
many  others. 

Among  her  best  poems  are  "The  For- 
est Sanctuary,"  "  The  Last  Constantine," 


"The  Sceptic,"  "The  Siege  of  Valen- 
cia," a  dramatic  poem,  "  The  Vesper  of 
Palermo,"  a  drama  which,  although  it 
failed  in  England,  met  with  great  success 
in  Scotland.  Among  her  shorter  poems 
we  may  name,  "  Italian  Girl's  Hymn  to 
the  Virgin,"  "To  a  Departed  Spirit," 
"Thekla  at  her  Lover's  Grave,"  "The 
Sisters  of  Scio."  This  is  a  list  which 
might  be  indefinitely  lengthened. 

Maria  M.  Miller. 


RELATION    OF    EDUCATION    TO    CRIME. 


A  philosopher  of  Europe  says  that 
"Society  prepares  the  crime  which  the 
criminal  commits."  This  is  true,  in  not 
only  a  real,  but  most  profoundly  moral 
and  philosophical  sense.  History  knows 
mankind  only  as  an  association  of  many 
individuals,  allied  together  by  some  com- 
mon laws.  This  association  we  call  civil 
society,  and  it  is  defined  by  law,  civil, 
social,  and  natural;  and  it  acts  upon  in- 
dividuals as  the  great  forces  of  nature 
act  upon  the  particles  of  matter.  But 
as  society  is  a  moral  and  not  a  physical 
being,  it  is  responsible  for  the  forces  it 
puts  in  motion  and  the  direction  they 
take.  It  is  responsible  for  the  civil  laws 
and  the  social  laws  it  creates  and  en- 
forces. It  is  bound  to  recognize  the 
natural  laws  of  human  actions.  It  is 
bound  to  know  that  want  creates  tempta- 
tion; that  passions  must  be  restrained; 
that  ignorance  is  blind  and  weak. 

Society  must  recognize  these  facts,and 
it  is  bound  to  provide  against  the  evils 
which  rest  from  them.  If  it  fails  to  do 
this,  it  fails  not  only  in  its  obligations  to 
the  law  of  God,  but  the  laws  of  its  own 
existence.  But  if  this  philosopher's 
proposition  be  true,  and  we  hold  it  is 
strictly  so,  then  society  has  failed  in 
some  of  these  obligations.  How  does  it 
fail?  In  what  has  it  prepared  crime?  If 
we  were  to  examine  the  apparent  or  su- 
perficial elements  of  crime  only,  we 
might  imagine  that  society  has  done  all 


it  could  for  its  prevention.  Does  not  the 
statute  law  name  and  affix  a  punishment 
to  every  conceivable  crime?  Are  not  the 
officers  of  justice  in  pursuit  of  the  crim- 
inal? Do  not  the  courts  condemn  him? 
Is  he  not  sent  to  prison  or  to  death? 
Certainly.  But  in  all  this  we  see  rather 
the  revenge  of  society  than  either  pre- 
vention or  reform.  Prevention  there  is, 
to  the  extent  of  a  salutary  fear  of  pun- 
ishment; but  has  society  sought  preven- 
tion to  the  extent  of  its  power?  Un- 
questionably, it  will  be  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  prevention  is  the  thing  to  be 
sought.  If  all  crimes  could  be  pre- 
vented, there  would  be  no  need  of  either 
punishment  or  reform.  But  we  find  that 
in  all  the  earlier  ages  of  civilization  pre- 
vention of  crime  was  never  sought  ex- 
cept by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  re- 
form not  at  all.  If  it  were  possible  to  re- 
form all  the  criminals  in  the  country,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  the  great  column  of 
advancing  criminals  continually  pressing 
forward.  When  we  have  reformed  every 
criminal — an  obvious  impossibility — how 
shall  society  prevent  crimes?  That  is 
the  only  real  problem  in  the  philosophy 
of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  influ- 
ences of  society  are  both  positive  and 
negative.  When  society  enacts  criminal 
laws,  punishes  crimes,  erects  peniten- 
tiaries, and  endeavors  to  reform  the  crim- 
inal, it  acts  only  by  positive  means.  But 
where  are  the   negative  influences,   on 
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one  side  or  the  other?  Letf  us  illustrate  this 
idea.  A. — B. —  was  born  into  the  world 
not  under  advantageous  circumstances. 
First  of  all,  he  was  born  poor.  Second- 
ly, because  he  was  poor  he  was  unedu- 
cated to  a  large  degree,  and  therefore 
knew  little  of  right  or  wrong.  Thirdly, 
he  saw  just  before  him  in  the  street  a 
saloon  or  grog  shop,  and  he  felt  despond- 
ent and  entered,  and  partook  of  the  liquid 
fire  and  distilled  damnation,  becoming  a 
regular  customer.  Was  that  his  fault? 
Thus  we  see  that  A. — B. — was  the  victim 
of  the  negative  influences  of  society.  So- 
ciety did  not  educate  him.  Society  did  not 
require  that  he  should  have  any  religious 
education.  Society  did  not  furnish  him 
with  work.  Society  did  offer  him  the 
temptation  of  drink,  and  did  not  supply 
his  wants.  By  means  of  ignorance  and 
intoxication  he  became  a  criminal.  Thus 
society,  in  any  fair  and  honest  meaning 
of  the  word,  did  prepare  the  crime  which 
the  criminal  committed.  It  would  scarce- 
ly be  credible,  if  it  were  not  absolutely 
proved  by  the  statistics  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  that  a  com- 
munity having  once  subjected  itself  to 
certain  vicious  temptations  and  influ- 
ences, must  thenceforth  produce  and  en- 
dure the  same  annual  amount  of  crime, 
suffering  and  injury  against  the  happiness 
of  society,  in  spite  of  all  laws  and  all  the 
machinery  of  restraint  which  can  be  in- 
vented or  enforced.  The  condition  of 
society  remaining  the  same,  the  same 
crimes  must  result.  It  is,  however,  a 
most  mischievous  fallacy  to  suppose 
that,  therefore,  these  results  cannot  be 
changed,  and  that  there  is  an  inscrutable 
fate  reproducing  the  same  social  evils, 
without  any  human  power  to  change  re- 
sults. They  will  return  with  the  same 
social  condition,  but  there  is  no  necessi- 
ty that  the  same  social  condition  should 
remain.  Society  has  the  power  of  self- 
reform.  It  has  the  power  to  take  away 
temptation;  to  reward  virtue;  to  encour- 
age industry  and  restrain  vice.  It  has 
the  power  to  defend  the  individual  against 
social  wrongs  and  temptations  which  im- 


pair his  peace  and  prosperity  quite  as 
as  much  as  to  embody  armies  and  defend 
property.  For  what  other  purpose  was 
government  formed  or  law  enacted? 

In  examining  statistics  we  find  that  a 
large  number  of  crimes  are  caused  by 
ignorance,  and  a  large  number  by  intem- 
perance. On  this  state  of  facts,  the 
question  comes  squarely  up :  Has  society 
a  right  to  allow  ignorance  and  intemper- 
ance, when  they  cause  crime ;  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  great  causes  of  crime? 
Society  contents  itself  with  punishing 
crimes,  and  with  making  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  reform  the  criminal.  But  while 
it  is  doing  this  it  is  preparing  the  crime 
for  the  criminal  to  commit.  How?  By 
its  negative  influence.  It  refuses  to  pre- 
vent crime.  How?  Society  knows  that 
ignorance  is  blind;  that  the  poor,  ignor- 
ant man  rushes  into  crime,  as  he  rushes 
into  anything  before  him,  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  results.  Hence  the  fear  of 
punishment  does  not  deter  him,  for  he 
hardly  ever  knows  anything  of  the  law, 
and  is  too  ignorant  of  consequences  to 
be  afraid.  So,  also,  society  knows  that 
the  temptations  of  the  "saloon"  will 
tempt  the  weak  and  ignorant  till  their  in- 
flamed passions  lead  to  crimes.  Thus 
society  prepares  the  crime  by  its  nega- 
tive influences — its  refusal  to  prevent  the 
causes  of  crime. 

All  civilized  nations  are  now  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  education,  if  it  were 
only  as  a  means  of  defence.  But  if  it  were 
not  so,  a  mere  glance  at  the  comparative 
conditions,  in  regard  to  crime,  of  edu- 
cated and  barbarous  nations,  would  strike 
the  inquiring  mind  with  conviction.  If 
we  go  to  any  barbarous  people,  such  as 
the  rude  tribes  of  Africa,  or  the  aborig- 
inals of  the  South  Sea,  we  find  that  such 
crimes  as  stealing,  homicide,  and  im- 
purity are  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
Neither  property  nor  person  is  safe  in 
such  countries  beyond  the  restraint  which 
fear  and  necessity  imposes  upon  such 
barbarous  people. 

The  general  fact  is  apparent  that  edu- 
cation is  a  force  restraining  vice   and 
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crime.  Where  it  is  purely  intellectual, 
it  restrains  by  teaching  the  truth  ex- 
pressed in  the  homely  proverb,  that  "hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy."  Where  it  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  education,  it 
teaches  not  only  the  restraint  of  the  in- 
tellect, but  the  higher  restraint  of  the 
conscience.  In  either  case  it  is  a  re- 
straining force,  a  moral  power,  over  the 
appetites  and  passions  of  men. 

In  addition  to  those  direct  and  indirect 
influences,  which  education  should  exert 
against  crime,  spoken  of  in  my  previous 
article  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  when  positive  in- 
struction in  penology  is  practicable.  So- 
ciology is  a  recognized  science,  and  crime 
in  its  causes  and  origin  is  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  sociology.  The  body  pol- 
itic is  liable  to  diseases.     Crime  is  such 


a  disease,  and  in  a  republic  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  every  young  man's  edu- 
cation to  know  that  criminals  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  population;  and  that 
they  demand  wise  treatment.  What  is 
wanted  here  is  knowledge.  The  know- 
ledge of  how  men  become  criminals, 
how  they  should  be  treated,  and  what  re- 
sults may  be  looked  for.  Reverence  for 
law  as  such,  and  obedience  to  legitimate 
government  as  a  principle  should  be 
taught  in  our  schools.  Implicit  compli- 
ance with  everything  enjoined  by  the 
government,  unless  itself  against  the  law 
of  morality  and  the  law  of  God,  is  ipso 
facto  suppression  of  crime. 

0.  H.  Riggs. 


Begin  with  modesty,  if  you  would  end 
with  honor. 


ANECDOTE 

After  the  freedom  of  Athens  had 
been  usurped  by  the  tyrant  Pisistratus, 
Solon  concluded  to  become  a  voluntary 
exile,  rather  than  be  forced  to  change 
laws  he  had  made  for  the  good  of  his 
dearly  loved  country.  The  object  of  his 
life  now  was  to  travel  and  add  to  his  al- 
ready abundant  and  celebrated  store  of 
knowledge. 

Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  hearing  that 
the  renowned  Athenian  law-giver  had 
left  his  country,  wrote  a  letter  to  Solon, 
desiring  him  to  attend  his  court  at  Sardis, 
the  capital  of  Lydia.  In  compliance 
with  this  earnest  solicitation  of  Crcesus, 
who  was  eager  to  see  him,  Solon  set  off 
for  Lydia.  He  was  everywhere  received 
with  great  honor  and  met  by  grandees  in 
the  splendor  of  regal  magnificence. 

His  presentation  to  the  king  was  an 
imposing  affair.  Crcesus  was  waiting  for 
him,  seated  upon  a  throne,  and  purposely 
arrayed  in  the  richest  vestments  that  his 
wardrobe  could  afford.  Solon,  however, 
showed  no  astonishment  at  such  a  grand 
display  of  wealth  and  splendor. 


OF    SOLON. 

"My  guest,"  said  Crcesus,  "fame  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  you;  I  know 
you  have  traveled  much,  but  have  you 
ever  seen  any  one  arrayed  in  such  mag- 
nificence?" "  Yes,"  replied  Solon,  "phea- 
sants and  peacocks  are  possessed  of  some- 
thing more  magnificent,  since  it  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  and  its  acquisition  free 
from  care." 

The  king  was  surprised,  and  com- 
manded his  servants  to  open  the  coffers 
of  his  palace  and  exhibit  the  immense 
treasure  they  contained.  "Did  you 
ever,"  exclaimed  Crcesus,  "see  a  hap- 
pier man  than  I  ?"  "  Yes,"  coolly  replied 
Solon;  "one  Tellus,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
who  in  an  affluent  state  has  lived  an  hon- 
est man.  He  died  under  arms,  while 
gaining  a  victory  for  his  country,  and  left 
two  sons,  who  are  much  respected.  He 
is  held  in  honor  by  his  countrymen,  who 
have  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory." 

Crcesus  was  now  perfectly  astonished, 
and  thought  Solon  a  fool.  However  he 
resumed:  "Well,  who. is  the  next  hap- 
pier man  to  Tellus?"     "There  were,  in 
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former  times,"  replied  the  philosopher, 
"two  brothers,  Cleobis  and  Bito.  They 
possessed  great  bodily  strength  and  were 
perfectly  united  in  affection.  Their 
mother  was  a  priestess  of  Juno,  and  was 
to  offer  sacrifice  on  a  certain  festive  day. 
Too  much  time  having  been  spent  in 
getting  the  oxen  to  draw  her  to  the  tem- 
ple, the  brothers  yoked  themselves  to 
the  cart,  and  drew  their  mother  to  the 
destined  place  amid  the  praises  and  bless- 
ings of  thousands  of  people.  Trans- 
ported with  joy  at  the  affection  thus 
shown  by  her  sons,  the  mother  entered 
the  temple  and  entreated  Juno  to  bestow 
upon  them  that  which  would  be  most  to 
their  advantage.  When  they  had  finished 
the  sacrifice  and  festival  and  went  to  bed, 
they  both  died." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  Croesus,  unable  to 
conceal  his  indignation  longer,  "do  you 
find  me  no  place  among  the  happy?"  "O 
king  of  the  Lydians!"  exclaimed  Solon, 
"you  have  great  riches  and  are  ruler  of 
many  nations,  but  it  is  hard  to  decide  the 
felicity  of  any  man  till  he  has  finished 
his  career.  Till  the  combat  is  ended, 
confidence  of  victory  is  premature." 

Crcesus  was  still  dissatisfied,  and  dis- 
missed Solon.  Not  long  afterwards,  be- 
ing at  war  with  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  placed  upon  a 
pile  of  wood  to  be  burned  alive.  Re- 
flecting on  his  situation  he  remembered 
the  remarks  of  Solon.  "O  Solon,  Solon !" 


he  exclaimed  with  a  deep  sigh.  "And 
who  is  Solon?"  inquired  Cyrus.  "He  is 
a  wise  man  of  Greece,  "continued  Crce- 
sus, "'for  whom  I  sent,  for  the  express 
purpose  to  admire  my  prosperity.  He 
coldly  said  I  must  wait  till  the  end  of 
my  life ;  that  a  man  should  not  presume 
on  a  state  of  happiness  which  was  sub- 
ject to  an  infinity  of  calamities;  and  now 
I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  all  he  told 
me." 

Cyrus  was  much  affected  by  the  words 
of  Crcesus.  The  now  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  once  mighty  prince  made 
them  sink  into  his  own  mind.  The  con- 
sideration that  a  like  disaster  might  be- 
fall himself  filled  him  with  apprehension. 
He  ordered  the  chains  taken  off  Crcesus, 
and  bestowed  many  favors  upon  him, 
and  made  use  of  his  advice  in  the  most 
important  affairs  of  government. 

Horace  Cutnm.in.gs. 


Economy  itself  is  a  great  revenue. — 
Cicero. 

Men  must  know  that  in  this  theatre  of 
man's  life  it  remaineth  only  to  God  and 
angels  to  be  lookers  on. — Bacon. 

Language  and  thought  are  inseparable.. 
Words  without  thought  are  dead  sounds; 
thoughts  without  words  are  nothing.  To 
think  is  to  speak  low ;  to  speak  is  to 
think  aloud.  The  word  is  the  thought 
incarnate. — Max  Miiller. 
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"  Crush  the  dead  leaves  under  thy  feet," 
Gaze  not  on  them  with  mournful  sigh; 
Think  not  earth  has  no  glory  left, 
Because  a  few  of  its  frail  things  die. 
Spring  time  will  bring  fresh  verdure  as  sweet — 
"  Crush  the  dead  leaves  under  thy  feet." 

Look  not  hack  with  despairing  heart, 

Think  not  life's  morning  has  been  in  vain; 

Rich,  broad  fields  lie  before  thee  yet, 

Ready  to  yield  their  golden  grain: 

Autumn  may  bring  thee  a  fruitage  sweet — 

'  Crush  the  dead  leaves  under  thy  feet." 


Murmur  not  if  the  shadows  fall 

Thick  and  dark  on  thy  earthly  way; 
Hearts  there  are  which  must  walk  in  shade, 
Till  they  reach  the  light  of  eternal  day: 
Life  is  not  long,  and  the  years  are  fleet — 
"  Crush  the  dead  leaves  under  thy  feet." 

Bravely  work  with  a  steadfast  soul; 

Make  others  happy,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Happiness  flowing  back  to  thy  heart, 
A  quiet  peace  and  contented  mind; 
If  earth  be  lonely,  then  Heaven  is  sweet — 
"  Crush  the  dead  leaves  under  thy  feet." 
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THE   PIONEERS. 

Nothing  in  the  grand  celebration  on 
the  Twenty-fourth  was  more  interesting 
than  the  remnant  of  the  heroic  company 
of  Pioneers,  which  appeared  in  the  pro- 
cession. There  were  not  many  of  them, 
but  those  who  did  attend,  presented  the 
appearance  of  true  heroes,  and  coura- 
geous leaders,  who  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  desert  to  make  homes  in  a  barren 
wilderness  for  their  friends  and  their 
posterity,  and  to  unfurl  the  banner  of 
religious  liberty  upon  the  mountains  as 
an  ensign  to  the  nations.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  the  Pioneers. 
They  should  be  held  in  honored  remem- 
brance by  their  children  and  by  the  resi- 
dents of  our  Territory.  Their  names 
should  be  committed  to  memory  by  the 
youth  of  Zion,  and  made  as  imperishable 
in  our  hearts  as  the  glorious  deeds  they 
have  done  are  imperishable. 

Elder  Wilford  Woodruff's  speech  de- 
livered in  the  Tabernacle  included 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  their 
entrance  into  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
and  tribute  of  respect  to  those  who  have 
died,  and  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  honored  band. 

the  address. 
We  now  come  to  the  Pioneers,  in  honor 
of  whom  we  have  got  up  this  great  cele- 
bration to-day.  In  consequence  of  sick- 
ness, President  Young  and  the  main 
body  of  the  pioneer  camp  rested  east  of 
the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  on  the  13th 


of  July,  1847,  Orson  Pratt  was  appointed 
to  take  some  twenty-three  wagons  and 
forty-two  men,  and  go  in  advance  to 
make  a  road  over  the  mountains.  They 
cut  a  road  through  thick  groves  of  quak- 
ing aspen  and  bear  swales.  Orson  Pratt 
and  Erastus  Snow  entered  this  valley 
ahead  of  their  own  company  on  the  21st 
of  July.  They  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  and  returned  to  camp  in  the  even- 
ing, one  and  a  half  miles  up  Emigration 
Cafion. 

On  the  22d,  Orson  Pratt,  George  A. 
Smith  and  seven  others  rode  into  the 
valley,  leaving  their  camp  to  follow  and 
work  the  road.  President  Young  being 
sick,  I  was  carrying  him  on  a  bed  made 
up  in  my  carriage,  and  we  camped  with 
the  main  body  of  the  company  on  East 
Canon  Creek. 

On  the  23d,  the  remainder  of  Orson 
Pratt's  advance  company  entered  the 
valley,  founded  an  encampment,  and 
commenced  to  plow  the  ground.  I  crossed 
the  mountains  that  day  with  President 
Young  and  his  part  of  the  company,  and 
camped  about  six  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Emigration  Cafion.  We  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly rough  road  in  passing  through 
the  stumps  of  the  trees  that  the  advance 
company  had  cut. 

On  the  24th  I  drove  my  carriage,  with 
President  Young  lying  on  a  bed  in  it, 
into  the  open  valley,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany following.  When  we  came  out  of 
the  canon  into  full  view  of  the  valley,  I 
turned  the  side  of  my  carriage  around, 
open  to  the  west,  and  President  Young 
arose  from  his  bed  and  took  a  survey  of 
the  country.  While  gazing  upon  the 
scene  before  us,  he  was  enwrapped  in 
vision  for  several  minutes.  He  had  seen 
the  valley  before  in  vision,  and  upon  this 
occasion  he  saw  the  future  glory  of  Zion 
and  of  Israel,  as  they  would  be,  planted 
in  the  valleys  of  these  mountains.  When 
the  vision  had  passed,  he  said:  "It  is 
enough.  This  is  the  right  place.  Drive 
on."  So  I  drove  to  the  encampment 
already  formed  by  those  who  had  come 
along:  in  advance  of  us. 
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When  we  arrived  on  the  ground,  the 
brethren  had  commenced  ploughing.  I 
had  brought  a  bushel  of  potatoes  with 
me,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  until  I  had  planted  them.  I 
got  them  into  the  ground  by  one  o'clock, 
and  these,  with  the  potatoes  that  the 
other  brethren  had  planted,  became  the 
foundation  for  the  future  potato  crops  of 
Utah. 

In  the  evening,  in  company  with  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  George  A.  Smith  and  E.  T. 
Benson,  I  rode  up  City  Creek  Canon  to 
look  for  timber.  While  there  we  had  a 
thunder  shower,  and  the  rain  reached 
nearly  over  the  whole  valley. 

The  following  day,  the  25th,  was  the 
first  Sabbath  that  the  Saints  of  God  ever 
spent  in  these  valleys  of  the  mountains, 
and  George  A.  Smith  preached  the  first 
sermon  ever  delivered  here,  followed  by 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Ezra  T.  Benson 
in  the  forenoon,  and  W.  Woodruff,  O. 
Pratt  and  W.  Richards  in  the  afternoon. 
President  Young,  though  feeble,  closed 
by  giving  good  advice  to  the  Saints.  He 
desired  them  not  to  work,  fish,  hunt  or 
play  on  Sunday,  but  go  to  meeting  and 
worship  God.  They  must  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  or  not  dwell  with  us, 
and  no  man  should  buy  or  sell  land,  but 
all  should  have  what  they  could  cultivate 
free,  and  no  man  should  possess  that 
which  was  not  his  own. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  President  Young 
and  the  Twelve  went  up  Ensign  Peak, 
and  he  said  there  was  a  proper  place  to 
raise  an  ensign  to  the  nations.  So  we 
named  it  Ensign  Peak.  I  was  the  first 
person  that  stood  on  the  top  of  it.  We 
also  visited  the  Hot  and  Warm  Springs. 

On  the  27th,  President  Young  with 
fourteen  others,  eight  of  them  being  of 
the  Twelve,  crossed  the  Jordan  and  went 
west  to  Black  Rock,  which  we  walked  to 
dry  shod,  where  to-day  our  trail  is  cov- 
ered with  some  ten  feet  of  water.  Pres- 
ident Young  was  the  first  of  the  Pioneers 
that  touched  the  salt  water.  We  re- 
turned to  the  point  of  the  mountain  and 
camped  for  the  night. 


On  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  returned 
to  our  encampment  on  the  site  of  this 
city,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  native 
Utes,  the  first  we  had  seen.  After  we 
had  arrived  at  our  encampment,  Presi- 
dent Young  had  a  council  with  the 
Twelve,  and  took  a  walk  above  our  en- 
campment. He  then  slopped,  stuck  his 
cane  down,  and  said:  "Here  will  be  the 
Temple  of  our  God."  This  was  about 
the  centre  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  we 
are  building  upon  this  block.  It  was 
then  decided  by  vote  that  we  lay  out  the 
city  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  with  its  blocks, 
lots  and  streets,  much  as  it  stands  this 
day.  Upon  this  interesting  occasion, 
President  Young  delivered  a  very  inter- 
esting address,  which  I  recorded  in  my 
journal. 

We  spent  thirty-three  days  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  laid  out  a 
city,  and  built  a  fort  covering  ten  acres, 
the  east  side  enclosed  with  log  houses, 
and  the  other  three  sides  with  adobie 
walls. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  we  bid  fare- 
well to  the  few  left  in  the  valley,  a  por- 
tion of  whom  belonged  to  the  Mormon 
Battalion,  and,  being  sick,  were  left  be- 
hind by  the  Battalion. 

When  we  arrived  in  this  valley  we 
found  it  a  barren  desert,  and  a  very  des- 
ert it  was.  There  was  no  mark  of  the 
white  man.  We  found  a  few  naked  In- 
dians, who  would  eat  a  pint  of  roasted 
crickets  for  their  dinner.  But  a  great 
change  has  come  over  this  desert.  A 
generation  has  passed.  Eight  of  the 
quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  who 
were  then  living,  and  most  of  them 
among  the  Pioneers,  are  now  in  the  spirit 
world.  Orson  Pratt,  Erastus  Snow  and 
myself  are  the  only  ones  living  who  were 
among  the  Pioneers  and  in  the  Quorum 
of  the  Twelve  at  that  time.  Truly  then 
we  found  a  barren  desert.  To-day  I 
stand  in  a  tabernacle  filled  with  some  ten 
thousand  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  who 
have  followed  the  Pioneers  into  these 
valleys  of  the  mountains.  When  we 
cast  our  eyes  over  these  valleys,  then  a 
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desert,  to-day  they  are  teeming  with  the 
industry  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Zion, 
who  have  been  gathered  by  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  We,  as  pio- 
neers and  as  the  people  of  God,  are  ful- 
filling prophecy  and  making  history. 
This  tabernacle  in  which  we  are  to-day, 
is  the  very  tabernacle  that  Isaiah  saw  in 
vision  twenty- six  hundred  years  ago, 
that  should  be  as  a  shadow  in  the  day- 
time from  the  heat,  and  a  covert  from  the 
storm  and  from  the  rain.  We  are  also 
building  the  temple  of  our  God,  on  this 
block,  which  the  prophet  saw  was  to  be 
built  in  the  last  days  upon  the  mountains 
of  the  Lord's  house,  and  be  established 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  for  all 
people  to  flow  unto.  Isaiah  ii,  2,  3.  "And 
many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob; 
and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 


will  walk  in  his  paths;  for  out  of  Zion 
shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  Our  whole 
life,  history,  and  travels  have  been  point- 
ed out  by  the  ancient  prophets.  As  the 
pioneers  came  into  this  barren  desert 
and  the  Saints  have  followed  them  to 
fulfill  the  prophecies  to  make  the  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose,  to  sow  our  grain  be- 
side all  small  streams  and  still  waters, 
and  to  use  the  fir,  the  pine,  and  the  box, 
to  beautify  the  place  of  God's  sanctuary 
and  to  make  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious, 
and  as  there  is  but  a  remnant  of  us  left  as 
Pioneers,  or  Battalion,  or  Zion's  Camp, 
let  us  magnify  our  calling  and  build  up 
the  Zion  and  Kingdom  of  God  until  it  is 
perfected  before  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  not  disappoint  those  who  sent 
us,  nor  those  who  have  seen  us  by  vision 
and  revelation,  but  let  us  finish  and  fulfill 
our  destiny  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  his  angels,  and  all 
good  men. 


THE    MARRIAGE    COVENANT. 


I  need  make  but  few  introductory  re- 
marks as  much  abler  writers  than  myself 
have  preceded  me  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, its  purport,  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages. My  object  in  writing  this  ar- 
ticle is  to  present  a  few  of  my  ideas  to 
the  youth  of  Zion  on  the  form  of  mar- 
riage peculiar  to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  form  of  marriage  which  has  been 
extant  in  the  world  for  many  generations 
is  not  of  God,  and  extends  only  through 
a  few  brief  years  of  this  life;  whereas, 
that  which  was  revealed  to  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  is  divine,  emanating  di- 
rectly from  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
reaches  beyond  this  life  to  eternity.  As 
God  has  never  given  a  law  or  command- 
ment to  his  children  in  any  generation 
without  an  accompanying  promise  of  a 
rich  reward,  the  same  justice  can  be  ac- 
credited him  in  giving  the  revelation  on 
celestial  marriage  in  these  latter  days. 


The  Lord  says  in  that  revelation  (and  I 
advise  all  my  young  brethren  and  sisters 
to  read  and  study  it  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully): "For  behold!  I  reveal  unto  you 
a, new  and  an  everlasting  covenant;  and 
if  ye  abide  not  that  covenant,  then  are  ye 
damned ;  for  no  one  can  reject  this  cove- 
nant and  be  permitted  to  enter  into  eter- 
nal glory;  for  all  who  will  have  a  bless- 
ing at  my  hands,  shall  abide  the  law 
which  was  appointed  for  that  blessing, 
and  the  conditions  thereof,  as  were  insti- 
tuted from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

We  can  take  the  union  of  our  first 
parents  as  a  guide  or  pattern.  They 
were  immortal  beings  having  not  the 
power  of  death  upon  them,  hence  their 
union  was  endless.  They  looked  not  for- 
ward to  a  final,  eternal  separation  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  years,  nor  yet  a  few 
hundred  years,  of  this  earthly  life,  but 
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contemplated  only  an  endless  life  with 
each  other.  Adam,  understanding  this 
matter  well,  when  questioned  by  the 
Lord  concerning  his  act  of  disobedience 
in  partaking  of  the  "forbidden  fruit," 
made  answer  in  these  words:  "The 
woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with,  me 
did  give  me  and  I  did  eat."  Had  Adam 
refused  to  eat  the  fruit  when  given  to 
him  by  Eve,  who  had  already  eaten  and 
thus  brought  death,  or  mortality  upon 
herself,  he  would  have  remained  in  his 
immortal  state,  and  would  have  left  a 
great  gulf  between  himself  and  his  wife, 
thus  putting  out  of  his  reach  the  power 
to  comply  with  the  first  great  law  of  his 
Father:  "Multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth." 

A  marriage  between  two  members  of 
the  Church  must  be  solemnized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  provisions 
of  the  revelation  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  or  it  is  of  no  effect  before  the 
Lord.  Not  only  that,  but  a  marriage 
contract  made  and  entered  into  according 
to  the  form  adopted  by  the  world  of  man- 
kind, is  no  marriage  at  all  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

Besides,  do  you  wish  to  wed  for  time 
only,  and  live  together  in  happy  union, 
with  bright,  intelligent  children  playing 
about  your  door,  or  climbing  upon  your 
knees,  their  sweet,  smiling  faces  beaming 
with  love  for  you,  their  earthly  parents, 
their  joyous  prattle  bringing  peace  to 
your  hearts,  and  their  innocent  amuse- 
ments made  more  attractive  by  your  par- 
ticipation therein,  and  have  all  this  joy, 
this  bliss  of  earth,  vanish  and  disappear 
in  the  gloom  of  death  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
live  in  the  dread  of  the  advent  of  death 
into  your  happy  family  circle,  and  feel 
that  when  he  calls,  those  who  are  taken 
at  his  call  will  forever  leave  you?  Do 
you  wish  to  awake  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  and  look  around  you  in  vain 
for  husband,  wife,  or  blooming  children ; 
to  feel  that  your  earthly  joys  and  ties  of 
love  are  forever  dispelled,  broken  asunder 
and  all  through  your  neglect  of  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  the  house  of  the  Lord? 


God  will  not  be  mocked;  He  speaks 
not  lightly  nor  in  vain.  A  house  has 
been  open  for  years  to  the  Saints  of  God, 
in  which  he  has  accepted  the  work  of  the 
priesthood  in  administering  the  ordinance 
of  marriage,with  other  sacred  ordinances. 
Of  late  years,  endowments  and  sealings 
have  been  administered  in  the  St.  George 
temple.  Three  other  temples  are  now  in 
course  of  erection.  On  their  completion 
these  ordinances  will  be  attended  to  in 
them,  the  same  authority  will  be  in  them 
as  in  the  other  houses  of  the  Lord,  and 
thus  greater  advantages  and  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  officiating  in  mar- 
riage as  in  other  sacred  ordinances  of  the 
Lord's  house,  will  accrue  to  the  Saints  of 
God. 

Men  holding  the  holy  priesthood,  and 
with  it  the  power  to  officiate  in  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  "bind  on  earth 
and  it  is  bound  in  heaven."  God  acknowl- 
edges and  accepts  of  their  labors,  and 
faithful  records  are  kept  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  of  works  that  are  performed  by 
authority  from  the  Lord.  When  we  take 
these  things  into  consideration,  would  it 
not  be  well  for  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  covenant  as 
revealed  in  these  latter  days?  Many  of 
the  daughters  of  Zion  have  joined  them- 
selves in  marriage  to  men  who  have  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Saints  of  God, 
who  have  derided  our  religious  institu- 
tions, who  have  no  faith  in  the  future, 
and  who  have  actually  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  our  leaders.  What  have  been 
the  consequences  of  such  alliances  ?  Gen- 
erally those  forming  them  have  been 
cruelly  deserted  and  left  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  and  have 
returned,  heart-broken  and  destitute,  to 
seek  shelter  and  a  home  under  the  pater- 
nal root ;  a  reproach  on  their  fair  fame 
and  name  and  a  full  sense  of  loneliness 
and  abstraction  visible  in  every  feature. 
The  bitter  fruits  of  such  unwise,  unholy 
marriages  have  been  tasted  by  many  fam- 
ilies in  the  communities  of  the  Saints; 
happy  homes  have  been  clouded  and 
hearts  have  ached,   yet   examples    like 
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these,  with  the  warnings  they  so  loudly 
send  forth,  have  failed  to  abolish  this 
unhallowed  practice.  Daughters  in  Is- 
rael !  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  the  mar- 
riage of  daughters  of  the  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, Presbyterian,  or  any  other  faith, 
with  Latter-day  Saints? 

When  Jesus  was  asked  whose  wife  the 
woman  would  be  who  had  married  seven 
brothers,  all  of  whom  had  died,  he  re- 
plied: "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God.  For 
in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  of  God  in  heaven."  (Mat.  xxii, 
29,  30.)  These  angels  are  ministering 
spirits  to  those  who  righteously  fulfilled 
the  law  of  marriage.  The  Lord,  in  speak- 
ing of  them,  says:  "For  these  angels  did 
not  abide  my  law,  therefore  they  cannot 
be  enlarged,  but  remain  separately  and 
singly,  without  exaltation,  in  their  saved 
condition,  to  all  eternity,  and  from  hence- 
forth are  not  gods,  but  are  angels  of  God 
forever  and  ever." 

Permit  me  here  to  suppose  a  case.  A 
young  man  and  woman  of  "Mormon" 
parentage,  born  and  reared  in  the  cove- 
nant, under  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the 
good  Shepherd  through  His  servants, 
with  every  opportunity  held  out  to  them 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Lord  relative  to  the 
eternity  of  the  marriage  covenant,  and 
with  the  example  of  their  parents  and 
many  others  of  experience  before  them, 
utterly  ignore  the  commands  of  God,  and 
are  united  in  marriage  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  are,  by 
this  power,  united  until  "  death  doth  them 
part."  They  live  happily  together,  lov- 
ing and  honoring  each  other,  experienc- 
ing unalloyed  happiness;  their  cup  of 
bliss  is  full;  their  children  play  about 
their  door,  and  joy  beams  on  every  fea- 
ture. Ere  long,  Death — the  great  com- 
mon leveler — calls  away  one  and  another 
of  their  happy  group,  until  all  are  gone. 
In  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  they 
are  called  forth  and  their  eyes  are  opened 
that  they  can  fully  realize  the  fearful  con- 


sequences of  their  willful  blindness  while 
in  the  flesh,  and  they  discover,  to  their 
horror,  that  they  have  no  claim  on  each 
other,  for  no  record  was  taken  in  heaven 
of  their  earthly  union;  hence,  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  as  parents  and  children, 
they  know  each  other  not,  but  are  doom- 
ed to  an  eternal  separation,  with  no  kin- 
dred family  ties  to  bind  them  to  each 
other.  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  opinion  of  the  dreadful  results 
of  their  neglect.  Let  us  now  suppose  an 
opposite  case.  A  son  and  daughter  of 
Zion,  nurtured  and  fed  by  faithful  pa- 
rents, accept  the  divinity  of  the  marriage 
covenant,  and  are  sealed  to  each  other  at 
the  altar  of  God,  in  his  holy  house,  for 
time  and  all  eternity.  The  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  burns  within  them,  the  fire  of 
truth  is  never  quenched  in  their  bosoms, 
but  they  maintain  their  integrity  to  the 
truth,  remain  true  to  themselves  and  their 
sacred  covenants  and  vows,  and  have  no 
thought  of  a  separation.  Although 
death  may  "lay  them  low  in  the  dust," 
yet  are  their  hopes  and  faith  unshaken, 
and  they  grieve  only  for  the  companion- 
ship of  the  dear  ones  as  they  depart  one 
by  one.  They  have  the  full  assurance 
that,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  in  the 
resurrection  morn,  they  will  be  called 
back  to  the  family  altar,  never  again  to 
be  separated. 

Go,  then,  and  perform  your  vows  and 
receive  your  sealings  in  a  house  of  God, 
that  your  union  may  be  accepted  and 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  your  offspring 
be  legitimately  your  own;  that  a  record 
of  your  marriage  may  be  kept  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  that  'the  dawning  of  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  may  call  you 
to  the  bosom  of  your  several  families, 
that  you  may  be-  eternally  united  and 
dwell  together  throughout  the  endless 
ages  of  eternity  to  come. 

Richard  S.  Home. 


To  succeed  one  must  sometimes  be 
very  bold,  and  sometimes  very  prudent. 
— Napoleon. 
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XI. 
LUGANO   AND   COMO. 

On  arriving  at  Bellinzona  we  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  rest  and  slumber  in  the 
antiqviated  hotel  Angelo,  for  a  few  hours, 
before  resuming  our  diligence  journey 
over  the  high  road  to  Lugano.  As  we 
entered  the  hotel  we  experienced  a  sud- 
den change  from  the  Swiss  and  German 
customs  and  fare.  We  were  ushered  in- 
to a  spacious  chamber  by  a  liveried 
waiter,  carrying  two  tall  wax  candles  in 
the  most  beautifully  burnished  bronze 
candlesticks  of  amazing  height.  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  hung  with 
tapestry;  a  rich  rug  was  spread  upon  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  around  the  edges  of 
which  the  polished  mosaic  woodwork 
glistened  in  the  dim  light  like  blocks  of 
ebony  and  gold.  The  bed  was  extreme- 
ly wide  and  low,  with  a  lowering  canopy 
over  the  head,  from  which  hung  curtains 
of  silk  and  lace  in  sumptuous  folds.  In 
one  end  of  the  room  was  a  recess  con- 
taining a  smaller  couch  and  conveniences 
for  the  bath  and  toilet.  The  furniture 
of  the  apartment  and  the  gloom  of  night 
gave  it  a  strange  appearance,  while  the 
abrupt  change  from  that  which  we  had 
ever  before  seen  in  hotels  attached  a 
mystery  to  the  stateliness  of  our  recep- 
tion and  magnificence  of  our  entertain- 
ment, that  continually  brought  up  the 
luxurious  horrors  of  Lucretia  Borgia, 
and  made  us  shudder  as  we  blew  out  the 
flickering  lights,  when,  tired  from  our 
mountain  journey,  we  at  last  were  en- 
joined to  say  our  prayers  and  creep  be- 
tween the  linen  sheets. 

The  road  winds  along  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Cenere  through  beautiful  groves 
of  chestnut  trees  and  passes  the  base  of 
the  double  peaked  Monte  Camoghe, 
which  rises  upward  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  and  commands  a 
most  extensive  view  of  all  the  plain  of 
Lombardy,  the  lake  region  of  northern 
Italy  and  the  Alps.  Passing  the  village 
of  Bironicothe  scenery  is  very  picturesque 


and  attractive,  the  fields  are  fertile,  and 
as  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  widens,  the 
land  shows  careful  cultivation  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Making  a  rapid  descent  over  the 
smooth,  hard  road,  it  is  not  long  before 
an  arm  of  Lake  Maggiore  is  rendered 
visible  at  a  long  distance  ahead  and  to 
the  right  of  the  road;  soon  after,  the 
clear  green  waters  of  Lake  Lugano  are 
seen,  in  which  the  hills  that  cluster  around 
its  banks  are  reflected.  The  road  passes 
many  beautiful  villas  and  country  seats 
of  noblemen  and  gentry,  and  leads  into 
a  broad  granite-paved  street  of  the  flat- 
roofed  town,  which  lies  immediately  up- 
on the  lake's  shore. 

Lugano  is  a  town  of  about  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  Swiss  canton  Ticino.-  It  enjoys  an 
Italian  climate;  walnut,  chestnut,  olive 
and  fig  trees  flourishing  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  and  the  sloping  hillsides.  We 
happened  to  arrive  on  market  day  and 
were  delighted  with  the  variety  of  cos- 
tumes worn  by  the  peasants  and  country 
people,  and  with  the  bustle  of  trade, 
which,  being  conducted  in  the  open  air, 
made  the  scene  one  of  much  commotion 
and  lively  interest.  We  remained  but  a 
short  time  at  the  Hotel  du  Pare,  which 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
monasteries  of  the  region,  but  was,  with 
the  others,  suppressed  by  the  government 
several  years  ago. 

Boarding  the  little  steamer  as  it  came 
alongside  the  wharf  by  the  hotel,  we 
were  soon  out  upon  the  lovely  water, 
clear  as  a  mirror  and  refreshing  as  the 
smiles  of  a  nymph.  The  scenery  around 
is  of  surpassing  beauty,  the  mountains 
being  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
chestnut  and  beach,  and  the  pebbly 
shores  lined  with  elegant  villa  homes, 
having  all  the  characteristics  of  southern 
splendor;  cottages,  arbors,  out  buildings 
of  oriental  designs,  lawns  and  walks,  all 
clean  and  carefully  preserved. 

About   sunset  we  canie  to  the  end  of 
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our  voyage  and  landed  at  Capolago,  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  were  jostled  over 
a  country  road  in  a  three  horse  coach  to 
Como,  stopping  once  at  a  frontier  town  to 
go  through  the  ordeal  of  a  custom  house 
examination. 

Como  is  the  capital  of  a  province,  and 
contains  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  The  marble  cathedral 
is  very  extensive  and  fine.  It  contains 
statues  of  the  great  historians,  the  elder 
and  younger  Pliny,  both  of  -whom  were 
born  in  Como  and  have  written  of  the 
beauties  of  the  lake  and  surrounding 
scenery.  From  the  town,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  an  arm  of  the  lake,  the  latter  ex- 
tends a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  is 
from  a  mile  to  two  and  a  half  miles  wide. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  nearly  two  thousand 
feet;  within  it  fish  abound — occasionally 
trout  weighing  twenty  pounds  being 
caught.  Many  gay  villas  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Milan,  surrounded  by  luxurious 
gardens  and  vineyards,  are  scattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake.  In  the 
forests  above,  the  brilliant  green  of  the 
chestnut  and  walnut  groves  contrast 
strongly  with  the  greyish  tints  of  the 
olive.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  height 
of  seven  thousand  feet.  The  scenery  of 
the  lake  as  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat,  resembles  that  of  the  Rhine, 
though  on  a  far  grander  scale. 

At  Bellagio,  probably  the  most  beauti- 
ful place  in  northern  Italy,  the  lake 
divides  into  two  brandies  called  Como 
and  Lecco,  respectively.  The  town  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  promontory  which 
separates  the  two  arms.  Not  far  distant 
is  the  villa  Melzi,  which  we  will  endeavor 
to  describe  as  a  sample  of  the  magnifi- 
cence in  which  the  nobility  indulge,  in 
the  way  of  summer  homes  and  country 
retreats. 

The  Villa  Melzi  was  built  in  1815,  for 
Count  Melzi  d'Erile,  who  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Republic  in  1802,  and 
was  made  Duke  of  Lodi  by  Napoleon  in 
1807.  ^  is  a  commodious  marble  build- 
ing containing  many  rooms,  the  furnish- 


ing of  which  has  given  employment  to 
the  best  artists  of  the  present  century. 
Marble  statues  and  busts  by  Canova, 
Pessina  and  Thorwaldsen  adorn  the 
niches  and  elaborately  carved  mantel- 
pieces. Ceiling  frescoes  illuminate  every 
room,  while  rich  silk  embroidered  tapes- 
tries hang  from  the  walls.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  heavy  mats  and  rugs  of 
Persian  and  Turkish  manufacture,  in 
which  the  most  beautiful  colors  are 
blended  to  produce  exquisite  harmony 
with  the  other  furnishings  of  the  rooms. 
Mirrors  and  vases,  side-boards  and  cab- 
inets of  the  finest  Venetian  workmanship, 
are  appropriately  distributed  throughout 
the  building,  which  seems,  as  you  go 
from  one  room  to  another,  to  become 
more  palatial  and  costly  than  imagination 
or  novelists  have  ever  depicted. 

The  grounds  about  the  Villa  are  spa- 
cious and  perfectly  cultivated.  The  gar- 
den exhibits  all' the  luxuriance  and  fra- 
grance of  southern  vegetation,  abounding 
in  choice  magnolias,  camelias,  Chinese 
pines,  gigantic  aloe  trees  and  an  endless 
variety  of  smaller  plants  and  shrubs. 
While  statues  and  busts  erected  on  white 
and  colored  marble  pedestals  are  seen 
between  the  trees,  through  which  the 
murmuring  of  constantly  playing  foun- 
tains and  waterfalls  is  heard.  This  ele- 
gant residence  is  owned  by  a  grandson 
of  the  builder,  and  is  the  scene  of  many 
a  joyous  festivity,  given  to  his  friends 
and  associates  by  the  proud  proprietor. 

The  lake  region  of  northern  Italy  is 
frequented  by  many  tourists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  besides  the  Italians 
from  the  southern  cities,  who  flock  to  the 
cool  retreats  in  the  mountains  to  re- 
cuperate tired  energies  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  southern  season, 
when  all  Italy  and  the  continent  seems 
to  move  with  a  common  impulse  to 
Florence,  Rome  and  the  campagna  of 
Naples.  Surely  there  is  no  lovlier  place 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  even  months 
than  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  beauti- 
ful mountain  lakes.  The  atmosphere  is 
never  cold  or  biting,  and  never  sultry  or 
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enervating  as  it  is  farther  south ;  but  is 
the  very  essence  of  life,  making  those 
who  breathe  it  enjoy  the  surrounding 
gifts  of  nature  with  greater  appreciation 
than  possible  under  other  skies. 

We  took  our  journey  from  Como  by 
coach  to  the  little  railroad  town  of  Comer- 
lata,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  entered  the 
waiting  cars  which  sped  us  onward  in 
about  two. hours  to  Milan,  the  grand  me- 
tropolis of  Lombardy.  In  entering  Italy, 
over  the  plains  and  hills  of  which  fair 
country  we  shall  endeavor  to  conduct  the 
reader,  within  the  portals  of  her  world- 
famed  cities,  and  about  the  coasts  of  her 
beautiful  bays,  we  feel  that  the  fairest 
introduction  is  in  the  lines  of  Byron: 

'Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 
E'en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  de- 
faced." 

De  Vallibus. 


Folly  of  Atheism. — I  had  rather 
believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that 
this  universal  frame  is  without  a  Mind. 
And  therefore  God  never  wrought  miracle 
to  convince  Atheism,  because  His  ordi- 
nary works  convince  it.  It  is  true  that  a 
little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to 
Atheism;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bring- 
eth  men's  minds  about  to  Religion:  for, 
while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  some- 
times rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther; 
but,  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain,  con- 
federate and  linked  together,  it  must 
needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity. — 
Francis  Bacon. 


It  is  with  words  as  with  sunbeams,  the 
more  they  are  condensed  the  deeper  they 
burn. 

"Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad, 

Which  else  lie  dark  and  buried  in  the  soul." 

—  Char  r 011 . 
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The  celebration  on  Saturday,  July  24, 
1880,  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance 
of  the  pioneers  into  this  valley — which 
was  on  Saturday,  July  24,  1847 — was  the 
grandest  and  most  imposing  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  city.  The  preparations 
had  been  going  on  for  many  days  pre- 
vious with  quiet  enthusiasm  and  expecta- 
tion, which  on  the  morning  of  the  joyful 
day  fairly  blazed  forth  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  crowds,  arrayed  in  all  the  gayety 
of  holiday  attire,  hurrying  to  and  fro 
with  banners,  flags  and  mottoes,  blue, 
crimson  and  gold  glistening  in  the  light 
of  the  morning  sun.  Cheerful  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles  were  met  on  every 
hand,  with  a  hearty  salutation,  as  they 
hurried  past  to  the  seyeral  rallying  points 
before  falling  into  marching  order. 

The  procession  began  to  move  at  the 


appointed  hour,  9  a.m.,  at  the  advance 
call  sounded  by  Chas.  M.  Evans,  bugler 
of  the  pioneers,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  corner  of  Second  West  and  First 
South  streets.  Proceeding  eastward,the 
entire  procession,  a  grand  and  beautiful 
display  of  over  three  miles  in  length, 
countermarched  on  First  South  street  to 
Seventh  East,  thence  west  to  Third  East, 
thence  north  to  South  Temple  street  and 
thence  west  to  the  tabernacle.  The  or- 
der of  marching  was  observed  almost 
strictly  as  advertised,  a  few  changes  on- 
ly being  necessitated.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  were  the  surviving  pioneers 
of  1847,  in  five  wagons,  preceded  by  two 
horsemen.  In  the  first  wagon,  which 
was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  were  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  C.  C.  Rich, 
Erastus   Snow,   A.   Carrington,  Joseph 
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Young,  John  Brown,  Thomas  Bullock, 
H.  K.  Whitney,  Aaron  Farr,  Zebedee 
Coltrin,  T.O.  Angell  and  Thomas  Grover. 
The  horsemen  ahead  were  Jacob  Weiler 
and  John  Pack,  the  former  being  among 
the  first  to  enter  the  valley  in  1 847,to  break 
a  road  for  the  main  body  that  followed. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  was  exhibited  on  either  side 
of  the  first  wagon,  with  the  inscription, 
"Gone  Before  Us,"  on  one  side,  and 
"Absent  but  not  Forgotten"  on  the  other. 
Above  them  was  the  old  pioneer  banner, 
on  which  were  the  names  of  all  the 
pioneers  and  a  picture  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  prophet,  in  the  act  of  blowing  a 
trumpet.  On  the  same  wagon  was  the 
United  States  flag.  The  remainder  of  the 
pioneers  were  in  other  wagons  behind. 

They  were  followed  by  Captain  Bees- 
ley's  martial  band.  Next  came,  in  wagons, 
the  surviving  members  of  Zion's  Camp. 
The  Mormon  Battalion  followed,  ac- 
coutred in  their  rusty  and  ragged  regi- 
mentals, with  their  worn  out  but  honored 
old  flag  floating  over  their  heads.  After 
them  came  a  wagon,  with  ladies,  having 
a  banner  inscribed,  "We  Represent  the 
Women  of  the  Mormon  Battalion." 

Following,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
black  horses  and  another  carriage  drawn 
by  two  horses,  were  President  John 
Taylor,  Apostles  George  O.  Cannon, 
Brigham  Young  and  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Counselor  D.  H.  Wells  and  Secretary 
L.  J.  Nuttall.  Behind,  in  carriages,  came 
the  Presidency  of  the  Seventies,  and 
Bishop  Edward  Hunter  and  Counselors. 
Following  the  Presidency  of  Apostles 
were,  the  Minute  Men,  the  General 
Committee,  the  Presidency  of  Stakes 
and  Quorums  of  all  offices  of  the  Priest- 
hood. The  Relief  Societies  were  rep- 
resented by  the  general  officers  in  car- 
riages, with  an  elegant  silk  banner. 
The  venerable  faces  of  Sisters  Eliza  R. 
Snow,  Elizabeth  A.  Whitney  and  Zina 
D.  Young  were  conspicuous  in  this  de- 
partment. The  Nationalities  followed, 
representatives  from  twenty-five  nations 
being    present,   bearing   the    significant 


mottoes,  "I  will  gather  you  from  all  na- 
tions," and  "The  Republic  has  made  us 
all  one  nation."  The  Sunday  Schools 
were  represented,  not  as  customary,  by 
numbers,  but  by  representatives  from 
many  schools  in  a  cheerfully  decorated 
car,  upon  which  were  inscribed,  "Zion  is 
growing,"  and  "We  are  thirty-three 
thousand  strong."  The  representation 
which  followed  as  emblematical  of  the 
day,  was  the  most  complete  and  beauti- 
ful ever  designed  for  that  purpose.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-four  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  mounted.  The  former 
dressed  in  spotless  white,  looked  ex- 
tremely chaste  and  beautiful.  The  young 
men  wore  black  suits,  with  white  neck- 
ties and  gloves,  and  were  a  fine  appear- 
ing body  of  horsemen.  The  banner 
they  followed  had  the  inscription:  "July 
24,1847 — 1880.  God's  gifts  to  the  Pio- 
neers." The  Educational  and  Dramatic 
cars,  with  that  representing  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock,  were 
the  tableaux  of  the  procession.  They 
were  each  very  complete  and  admirably 
arranged.  The  Press  was  represented 
in  a  landaulet  carrying  a  banner  on  which 
was  painted  a  printing  press,  and  this 
motto:  "The  Press. — The  magnet  of 
Intelligence.  The  diffuser  of  Light. 
The  champion  of  Right." 

The  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  rallied  on  First  West 
Street,  in  front  of  President  John  Tay- 
lor's residence.  By  the  hour  for  falling 
into  line  there  had  assembled  not  less 
than  eleven  hundred  members,  who  were 
organized  into  divisions,  consisting  of 
the  several  Stakes  represented.  Each 
division  was  headed  by  the  Stake  officers 
with  the  members  following  in  an  un- 
broken column,  four  abreast.  They  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  appearance  as  they 
filed  out  in  regular  order,  their  banners 
shining  above  them,  upon  First  South 
Street  and  took  their  place  in  the  proces- 
sion. Exclamations  were  heard  from  many 
tongues,  "What  a  host  of  young  men!" 
"Where  is  the  end!"  "They  are  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners!"     And  indeed 
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we  have  never  seen  a  more  literal  repre- 
sentation of  the  host  thus  described  in 
the  Scriptures.  Fathers  and  veteran 
Saints  were  known  to  shed  tears  as  they 
beheld,  with  grateful  hearts,  their  sons  ar- 
rayed under  mottoes  breathing  fidelity  to 
the  truth  and  loyalty  to  principles  they 
have  become  old  in  struggling  to  estab- 
lish. It  was  the  grand  army  of  the  pro- 
cession, the  largest  feature  in  it,  and  one 
that  all  beheld  with  feelings  of  rejoicing 
and  of  renewed  confidence  in  contem- 
plating the  future  of  Zion. 

The  order  in  which  the  Associations 
were  represented  is  as  follows,  with  the 
motto  on  each  banner;  besides  the  ban- 
ners many  flags  were  carried  by  the 
members,  each  of  whom  wore  a  ribbon 
badge  with  the  letters  "Y.  M.  M.  I.  A." 
printed  on  it,  fastened  to  the  coat  lapel. 
The  division  was  led  by  Horace  Cum- 
mings,  president  of  the  Twelfth  Ward 
Association,  mounted  on  a  fine  bay  horse. 
He  carried  the  Territorial  banner,  a 
beautiful  white  silk  trimmed  with  blue 
silk  and  gold  fringe.  At  the  top  is  rep- 
resented the  All  Seeing  Eye,  immediate- 
ly below,  the  inscription:  "The  Glory 
of  God  is  Intelligence.  Y.  M.  M.  I- 
A.  Ten  Thousand  Strong."  Follow- 
ing this  was  the  Fourth  Ward  Ogden 
Brass  Band;  then  came  Junius  F.  Wells, 
William  S.  Burton  (mounted)  and  Heber 
J.  Grant  of  the  general  officers,  and 
John  W.  Taylor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake, 
and  the  Stake  banner;  motto:  "United 
we  Stand  to  obey  God's  Command." 
The  following  Associations  with  five 
hundred  members  marched  in  about  the 
order  named,  each  with  a  banner  the 
motto  of  which  is  given:  Second  Ward, 
"Study  and  be  Wise."  Third,  "Virtue 
our  Guiding  Star."  Fourth,  "Hear  In- 
struction and  be  Wise."  Fifth,  "Lovers 
of  Liberty,  Justice  and  Integrity."  Sixth, 
"Knowledge  is  Power."  Seventh,  "Pro- 
gress." Eighth,  "Truth  and  Liberty." 
Ninth, "Heralds  of  Salvation."  Eleventh, 
"Zion's  Latent  Strength."  Thirteenth, 
"We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  all  our 
Blessings."     Fourteenth,  "We  will  Re- 


generate the  World."  fifteenth,  "Vir- 
tue, Knowledge  and  Truth  are  the  Objects 
of  our  Pursuit."  Sixteenth,  "We'll  Obey 
our  God  and  Defend  the  Constitution." 
Seventeenth,  "Success  is  Ours  with  the 
Blessing  of  God  and  our  own  Exertions." 
Eighteenth,  "The  Race  is  not  to  the 
Swift  nor  the  Battle  to  the  Strong."  The 
Contributor  banner  was  carried  by  a 
member  of  the  Eighteenth  Ward  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  following  inscription: 
"The  Youth  of  Zion  will  Maintain  the 
Faith  of  their  Fathers.  The  Contribu- 
tor, Organ  of  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations." Nineteenth,  "Improvement 
our  Aim,  Truth  our  Motto."  Twentieth, 
"Not  what  I  have  but  what  I  do  is  my 
Kingdom."  Twenty-First,  "One  Lord, 
one  Faith,  one  Baptism."  Farmers, 
"We  seek  for  Truth."  Sugar  House, 
"Peace  and  the  Triumph  of  Right." 
East  Mill  Creek,  "Always  Ready  for  the 
Right."  Mill  Creek,  "Defenders  of 
Zion's  Future."  Big  Cottonwood, "Stand- 
ard Bearers  of  the  Future."  South  Cot- 
tonwood,— .  Granite, "We  are  ever  ready 
to  perform  the  will  of  God."  Union, 
"Union  is  Strength."  North  Jordan, 
"Loyal  to  God  and  the  Constitution." 
West  Jordan,  "The  Servants  of  God; 
We  will  Sustain  and  Obey  them."  South 
Jordan,  "There  shall  be  one  Fold  and 
one  Shepherd."  Draper,  "Lovers  of 
Freedom."  Herriman,  "The  Strength 
of  Israel." 

DAVIS    STAKE. 

Stake  officers  and  banner.  ?vfotto, "In- 
fantile in  Age ;  Gigantic  in  Aim."  One 
hundred  and  fifty  members. 

South  Bountiful  Ward,  "Onward  to 
Victory."  West  Bountiful,  "Maintain  the 
Right."  East  Bountiful,  "Honor  secures 
Victory."  Centreville,  — .  Farmington, 
"Freedom,  Union  and  Improvement." 
Kaysville,  "God  will  protect  the  Right." 

WEBER    STAKE. 

Stake  officers  and  banner.     Motto,  one 
side:   "The  Fourth  typifies  Freedom,  the 
Twenty-fourth,    Deliverance;"    the     re 
verse,  "Our  God,  our  Country,  and  our 
Friends."     Three  hundred  members. 
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First  Ward,  Ogden,  "We  honor  the 
Priesthood  of  God."  Second,  "We  have 
no  fears,  God  is  our  friend."  Third, 
"God  is  our  Strength  and  Liberty." 
Fourth,  "The  United  States  asked  us  to 
bears  arms  in  1846."  North  Ogden, 
"Our  Watchword  and  Reply  is  Improve- 
ment." Harrisville,  "We  climb  the  lad- 
der step  by  step."  Hooper,  "We  are 
Defenders  of  Truth  and  Liberty."  Hunts- 
ville,  "Progress  is  our  watchword.." 

BOX   ELDER    STAKE. 

Stake  officers  and  banner.  Motto, 
"Keep  pace  with  the  onward  march  of 
Improvement."     Fifty  members. 

MORGAN    STAKE. 

Stake  officers  and  banner.  Motto,  "We 
are  for  Israel."     Forty  members. 

South  Morgan  Ward,  "Defenders  of 
Truth." 

TOOELE   STAKE. 

Stake  officers  and  banner.  Motto, 
"Champions  of  Righteousness."  Thirty 
members. 

Tooele  Ward,  "Truth  is  the  guide 
to  all  excellence."  Grantsville,  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  first,  and  Religious 
Liberty  to  all." 

CACHE   STAKE. 

Represented  by  Stake  officers  and  Hy- 
rum  Ward,  "We  the  sons  of  the  King- 
dom will  work  for  its  Freedom  now  and 
forever." 

The  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  followed  the  young 
men,  in  carriages.  Their  large  blue 
banner  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold, 
with:  "Improvement  our  motto,  Perfec- 
tion our  aim."  Following  these,  came  a 
carriage  with  the  Territorial  and  Stake 
officers  of  the  Primary  Associations, 
carrying  two  small  blue  silk  shields,  on 
which  were  written:  "The  Primary  As- 
sociations— God  bless  them."  One  of 
the  neatest  and  most  pleasing  sights  of 
the  whole  pageant  was  the  Primary  As- 
sociations' car.  Forty-two  children — 
twenty-one  boys  and  the  same  number  of 
girls,  representing  the  twenty-one  bish- 
op's wards  of  Salt  Lake  City — all  dressed 


in  white,  and  seated  in  the  sleigh  "Julia 
Dean,"  which  was  placed  on  wheels  and 
beautifully  decorated.  It  was  drawn  by 
six  white  horses,  and  above  on  a  tall 
mast  was  a  banner  of  pure  white,  with 
the  words,  "Primary  Associations — Of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Over 
the  heads  of  the  little  ones  was  a  canopy 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun.  In  front, 
on  each  side  of  the  driver,  was  a  little 
wood  nymph  seated  and  holding  a  silken 
rein  attached  to  the  mouths  of  the 
swans'  heads  on  the  sleigh,  and  behind 
were  two  little  sailors  holding  ropes 
steadying  the  awning  and  the  banner. 
This  fine  display  was  the  result  of  the 
energy,  taste  and  labors  of  Sister  Ellen 
S.  Clawson,  president  of  the  Stake  Pri- 
maries. The  Pony  Express,  and  the 
Telegraphic  car  concluded  the  first  grand 
division  of  the  imposing  spectacle. 

In  the  second  grand  division,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  describe,  were  rep- 
resented the  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal industries  of  the  people,  among 
them,  however,  was  perhaps  the  most 
unique  feature  in  the  entire  line ;  a  log 
cabin  erected  on  wheels,  containing  oc- 
cupants attired  in  the  old  fashioned  style, 
and  surrounded  with  rude  furniture  and 
implements.  The  figures  1847  told  what 
it  was  intended  to  represent.  Following 
it  was  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  to-day. 

The  Procession  made  the  entire  route 
in  a  little  less  than  two  hours,  it  taking  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  to  pass  a  given 
point.  No  accident  or  delay  of  any 
consequence  occurred,  and  all  were 
quietly  seated  "beneath  the  cool  shade  of 
the  large  tabernacle  by  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  proceedings  com- 
menced. The  Tabernacle  Choir  sang 
an  anthem,  and  Elder  George  O.  Can- 
non offered  prayer,  which  was  followed 
by  national  selections  by  the  Croxall 
Brass  Band. 

Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  then  delivered 
his  address,  representing  Zion's  Camp, 
the  Battalion  and  the  Pioneers.  That 
portion  relating  to  the  latter  will  be  found 
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in  our  editorial  columns.  The  Union 
Glee  Club  sang  a  patriotic  selection  and 
Elder  Orson  Pratt  presented  a  chrono- 
logical address,  giving  important  dates 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse 
those  representing  the  nationalities  arose 
in  sight  of  the  vast  audience,  displaying 
their  shields,  upon  which  were  embla- 
zoned the  armorial  bearings  of  the  na- 
tions they  represented.  While  they 
were  standing,  President  Taylor  arose 
and  made  the  following  remarks:  "I 
wish  to  state  to  the  congregation  that  the 
Lord  commanded  his  servants  to  go 
forth  to  all  the  world  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature.  We  have  not  yet 
been  to  all  the  world,  but  here  are 
twenty-five  nations  represented  to-day, 
and  thus  far  we  have  fulfilled  our  mis- 
sion; and  it  is  for  us  to  continue  our 
labors  until  all  the  world  shall  hear  us, 
that  all  who  are  desirous  may  obey,  and 
we  fulfill  the  mission  given  us." 

The  anthem  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest"  was  then  sung  by  the  choir,  and 
Elder  David  McKenzie  read  a  commem- 
orative poem  composed  by  Bishop  Orson 
F-  Whitney,  which  we  have  published 
in  full.  A  fine  overture  by  the  Careless 
Orchestra  and  the  grand  organ  followed, 


when  Elder  Benjamin  F.  Cummings,  jr., 
made  a  very  comprehensive  speech  on 
the  educational  interests  of  Utah.  A 
duet  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Langford  and  Miss 
Laura  Nebeker  was  given  in  sweet, 
melodious  notes,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  sublime  and  pleasing 
sentiment  from  the  ladies  of  Zion,  which 
was  delivered  by  Elder  L.  John  Nuttall. 
The  Tenth  Ward  Brass  Band  then  per- 
formed a  selection,  and  President  John 
Taylor  delivered  a  discourse  relating  to 
the  changes  of  the  past,  the  situation 
of  the  present  age  and  the  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth;  he 
exhorted  all  to  faithfulness  and  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  upon  the  various  or- 
ganizations and  associations  that  have 
sprung  up  in  our  midst.  His  address  was 
very  interesting,  and  we  regret  we  have 
not  space  to  publish  it  as  well  as  the 
others  that  were  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  exercises  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  choir  singing  "Hallelujah" 
and  a  benediction  by  Elder  Erastus 
Snow. 

The  day  was  lovely,  the  proceedings 
gave  great  satisfaction  and  joy  to  those 
who  participated  as  well  as  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of 
Pioneer  Day  in  Utah  is  one  that  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  day  of  great  re- 
joicing among  the  inhabitants  of  Zion. 
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Written  in  commemoration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  0/ 
Latter-day  Saints,  by  Bishop  O.  F.   Whitney. 


Hail  to  the  Year  of  Jubilee ! 

Let  pealing  anthems  rise, 
And  bursts  of  echoing  melody 

Loud  mingle  with  the  skies ! 
Let  earth  resound  with  music's  pow'r, 

Glad  welcoming  the  year, 
When  Zion  sees  her  natal  hour 

The  fiftieth  time  appear ! 

An  hour  when,  thro'  the  ling'ring  night, 

In  beauty  broke  the  morn, 
When  Faith,  exultant,  hailed  the  Light 

That  told  her  Truth  was  born. 


The  fulness  of  an  omened  birth— 

In  verse  prophetic  given — 
When  Truth,  new  springing  from  the  earth, 

Saw  Mercy  smile  in  Heaven. 

It  is  a  day  for  Israel, 

His  highest  hopes  to  raise, 
While  voice  and  harp,  uniting,  swell 

The  sounding  notes  of  praise. 
For  Truth  and  Virtue,  breathing  love, 

Have  made  the  world  more  fair, 
Since  Righteousness,  from  realms  above, 

Unfurl'd  her  standard  there. 
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Can  friendly  eye  this  radiant  scene  behold, 
Nor  feel  what  fairest  words  could  not  unfold? 
Or  stranger  gaze  upon  its  glory  rest, 
Nor  deem,  of  all,  this  day  divinely  blest? 
Could  Time  retrace  the  wilderness  of  years — 
The  stubblefield  of  human  hopes  and  fears — 
Recall  from  silent  regions  of  decay 
The  buried  greatness  of  a  former  day, 
Would  not  the  righteous  dead  their  voices  raise, 
To  swell  the  volume  of  a  people's  praise, 
And,  bursting  from  the  thralldom  of  the  sod, 
Declare  the  wondrous  workmanship  of  God? 
But  Time,  alas!  no  retrogression  knows, 
Its  ever  hurrying  stream  still  onward  flows; 
The  moments  coming  crowd  the  moments  past, 
And  each  day  sings  the  requiem  of  the  last. 
P'air  Memory !     Thine  the  task  this  boon  to  give; 
Bid  thou  the  past  within  the  present  live! 
On  thy  bright  altar  let  the  embers  glow 
To  lift  the  shadows  of  the  Long  Ago ! 

Far  down  the  mystic  river  of  the  Mind, 

A  fleet  of  recollections  slowly  wind — 

A  chain  of  gems  on  Fancy's  pinions  brought, 

Historic  views  on  Mem'ry's  canvas  wrought. 

The  foremost  is  a  scene  where  forests  grow, 

Where   flowers   bloom   and   springtime  breezes 

blow, 
Where  sweet  toned  birds  send  up  their  matin  lay, 
And  lave  in  th'  golden  fountain  of  the  day. 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  a  woodland  shade, 
Where  Solitude  her  secret  home  hath  made, 
A  simble  lad,  his  sunburned  temples  bare  , 
Pours  forth  a  guileless  soul  to  God  in  prayer. 
A  sudden  cloud  of  midnight  depth  profound, 
Now  hurls  him  breathless  to  the  trembling  ground; 
Speechless  he's  stricken,  but  with  voice  of  will 
Calls  on  his  God,  and  supplicates  Him  still. 
His  prayers  are  heard.     Lo!  shining  o'er  his  head 
A  dazzling  light !     Where  hath  the  darkness  fled  ? 
A  pillar  brighter  than  the  noonday  sun, 
When  on  the  purest  sky  his  race  is  run, 
Falls,  gently  as  the  earth-reviving  dew, 
And  opens  to  his  gaze  a  heavenly  view, 
Two  Beings,  of  a  glory  to  defy 
The  pow'r  of  words  stand  'twixt  him  and  the  sky. 
And  is't  a  voice,  or  music  low  and  clear, 
Whose  hallowed  sweetness  charms  the  list'ner's  ear 
Like  murm'ring  waters  from  a  mossy  rim  : 
"Joseph!     'Tis  my  Beloved  Son,    Hear  him!" 

The  scenes  roll  on.     Within  a  rustic  cot — 
An  honest  farmer's  home  of  humble  lot — 
The  boy  that  was,  in  pride  of  strength  appears, 
Erect  'neath  manhood's  crown  of  rip'ning  years, 


Nor  now  as  when,  in  trusting  childhood's  care, 
Alone,  he  sought  and  found  the  God  of  prayer, 
Nor  when,  as  singly,  stemmed  the  tide  of  hate, 
Which  spurned  the  truth  he  dared  to  innovate; 
Friends  are  his  followers.     Tho'  numb'ring  few, 
Disciples  dauntless,  of  a  doctrine  new, 
Convened  to  verify  the  written  word 
Of  him  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  Lord, 
When  learned  proud  Babel's  king  thro'  wisdom's 

ways, 
What  God  had  destined  in  the  latter  days. 
The  hour  is  nigh   when  monarchs'   necks  shall 

bow, 
The  Stone  yet  lingers  on  the  Mountain's  brow, 
But  soon  with  force  resistless  shall  it  fall, 
And  onward  roll,  victorious  over  all. 
'Tis  done — the  deed  Creation's  morn  devised — 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  organized. 

And  fifty  years,  like  billows  on  the  sand, 
Have  left  their  mark  on  Life's  enruffled  strand, 
Since  dawned  the  morning  of  that  chosen  day 
When  Israel's  fold  refound  the  Narrow  Way, 
And  planted  firm  the  Gospel's  glorious  tree, 
On  Joseph's  land,  the  land  of  Liberty. 
Tho"  rudely  torn  from  out  the  parent  soil — 
Its  budding  glories  fierce  Oppressions  spoil — 
And  flung  far  out  upon  the  burning  plain 
To  meet  the  doom  it's  murd'rous  foes  ordain; 
Like  Aaron's  rod,  the  Bough  of  Joseph  blooms, 
Brings  forth,  in  gladness,  'mid  the  desert  glooms, 
With  fragrance  rare  the  sterile  valley  fills, 
And  blossoms  on  the  Everlasting  Hills. 
Deep  rooted  in  the  chambers  of  the  rock, 
Unheeding    war,    and    storm,  and    earthquake 

shock, 
It  stands  where  Hatred's  fiery  shafts  are  hurled, 
Waving  a  welcome  to  the  wond'ring  world. 
Afar,  its  shadows  o'er  the  nations  fall, 
Again  its  branches  climb  the  ocean  wall, 
And  seeds  of  Life,  sown  with  Almighty  hand, 
Are  springing  from  the  soils  of  every  land. 
And  these  shall   bear,  upon  the  world's  broad 

face, 
The  fruits  of  Freedom  for  the  human  race, 
Freedom  for  all,  of  every  creed  and  hue; 
Pagan  or  Christian,  Moslem,  Greek  or  Jew, 
O'er  all  alike,  the  Olive  blooms  again, 
Proclaiming  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 
There  let  it  flourish,  till  from  shore  to  shore — 
When  tide  shall  rest  and  time  shall  be  no  more, 
And  heaven's  veil  hath  withered  to  a  scroll — 
The  waves  of  righteousness  o'er  earth  shall  roll, 
And  Zion,  the  redeemed,  the  pure,  the  free, 
Shall  celebrate  the  World's  Great  JUBILEE. 


